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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


OFFER A 


CHEQUE FOR £50 


to the competitor who names, in their ordcr of merit, the eight British flowers which are the favourites of the majority 
of the competitors (see below). 


so places the greatest number consecutively from No I. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. 


Write on a sheet of paper, with your name and address ut the top, the names of your cight favourite British towers 


Or iu the event of no one placing them all iu the correct order, to the competitor who 


| 
| OV; 3 
| WHICH ARE YOUR FAVOURITE FLOWERS? 


in their order of merit (see below). - 
Post this, accompanied by an outside wrapper of a ‘Id. tablet of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap (sold) everywhere) 
addressed “ Flowers,” Wright’s Coal ‘Tar Soap, 66'68 Park Street, Southwark, S.E., and to arrive not later than 
December 31, 1910. a 
Competitors may send as many lists is they like, provided cach is accompanied by a wrapper of Wright’s Coal Tar 
Soap, as above, but anyone sending any other wrapper than Wright’s will be disqualitied. 
4. No correspondence can be entertained. The decision of the Advertising Manager will be final. In the event of 
ties, the prize will be divided. The result will be advertised in the Daily Mail, on Feb, 14, LOT. 


ORDER OF MERIT AND HOW THE PRIZE WiLL BE AWARDED. 


otal number of votes recorded for each flower will bo ascertsine d. and the 


At the close of the competition, the t , 
order of morit.; the competitor whose list agrees with all or 


eight with the highest numbers of votes will be placed in | , 
with the greatest number (reckoned consecutively frp No, 1), of the names and order of merit on the list thus obtained, 


“i will be awarded the prize. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this neading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertiserreat must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue, 


PREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(liiustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for ail 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “H 

Charing Croas Road, london. 


BOON TO WESK MEN. — Kervous and 
Frysicad Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
All Troubles, Tiestice, with iull particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two stanipa.—P, J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, Loncon, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING.-— Novelists, story-writern, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should snd a tcard for terme to 

ies Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hamme: smith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


ASTROLOGY.— Fvents, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business svocess, Metrirony. Two yeers’ 
future added. Serd birth-date, 1/- ?.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House Whitcherch Road, Cardiff. 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDEBS wishing  heur of something to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box J, c.0 feurton’s Weebly, 17 Henrie:ta 
Street, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY .- Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Puituer cescrited, Business, 
Speculation, ( ha1.ge3, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-cute, }. P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Mar:on, ¢ Kotertson Avenue, Edinburrh. 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; Now Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remerka to young and 
middte-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Incresse Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Ner‘ous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed cn receipt of 4senny stam id 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gurdonloime Dispensary, Brad- 


BB YOUR OWN BOSS. — shopkeepers, 
Bazaars, or Market stall Oaners commencirg busi- 
ness shond send 4d, stamps for Jones’s Trade 
Catulogue. Penny goods and 6!d. goods in endless 
variety. T ys, Doi, and Novelties, Smallwares, 
Hardware, Brushes, and useful goods of every ce- 
scription.—Jones’e, 68 Ca!l Lane, Leeds, 


REAL DIAMOND BROOCH, warranted 
for2/-; money returned if not approved. —Abrahams & 
Co., 26 ftation Street, Burton-on-Trent, 


FREE COPY, ‘SUCCESS BY ASTRO 
LOGY.”—Life’s Encyclopedia: Marriage partner 
described. Business, Travels, Money Prospects. 
Two Years’ Free Guide.- Addresa, Prof. C. Van de 
Zanr, Forest Mansion, Haarlem, Holland. Postage 
2}d., post cards 1d, 


useful blanket, size 50in. by 


size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm. 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


Allorders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12WHITE BEOROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets Heirthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Overmantels,Cartains, &c., Post Free if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 10.11 130, when writing, N.&.— Foreign 
Orders executed, packed free, and shipped ut iowest rates, Telegraphic Adure-s: ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” 
Cheques and V.0.'s payable to— 


(Dept. P.W.) Mn’e. 
Importers & Merchants, 


{ F. HODGSON & SONS, 


BARGAIN BALE, 


J12 BLANKETS, 


Offered Lelow Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. ’ 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 

70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warn, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


FREE 


VARICOCELE.—Every man seoffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debilty and 
nervous weakness shou'd send for iMustratedciroa ar 
@escribing its succersful treatment end cure by the 
only rationaj and pain'ess method. No electricity, 
Bent sealed, post hee, two stamps kK. B. Norton, 
69 & © Chancery Lane, Lundon, W.C. 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex’, private 
istmas card: ; large commission ; sample buok free. 
tters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, N.E. 


VARICOSE VEINS, BAD LEGS, &c., sre 
completely cured with inexpensive home treatment, 
It absolutely removes the Pain, Swelling, Tiredness, 
ané Disease, Full particulars on receipt of two 
stamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Road Southsea, 


LOST.—Fine head of Hair through neglect. 

F WD.—A sure remedy in LUXURINE. 

REWARD.— Abundant Hair once more! Amare- 
ment ! Delight!!! LUXURINE growa Hair speedily. 
Cures Baléness and Falting Hair. Acts miraculously. 
6d., 1/-,2,6,—Luxurine Co., 23 Brunswick St.,Liverpoo!. 


YOU CAN EARN 1’. an hour.—Full particulur 
of employment, apply U,89 Alder:ssa'e Street, F.C, 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “One Minute” 
Datiy kxercise Card, containing 20 Photogrephsand 
full instructions, can be supplied post free for Nine- 

nee, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

ion, W.C. INVEST 8d. & KEEP FIT. 


OLD ARTIPICIAL TEETH BOOGHT, 
call or forward by post; full ralue per return, oroffer 
made.— Mears Browning, Actua) Manufacturers, 
68 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


FREE BOX OF OXIEN lor Heart Complaint ; 
(one week's supply). If you have any indications cf 
Heart TYoubles, such as Palpitaticn, Shortness of 
Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobacco Heart, or Fainting, 
allow us to send you a free supply of OXIEN, 
together with our illustrated booklet. Send no 
stamps. Package in plain wrapper.—The Giant Oxie 
Co. Ltd. (Dept.6 8 L},8 B ouverie Street, London, E.C. 


WEAK MEN. send for my two Books, FRES 
—Mr. George, 215 Hign Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in gold, 
dental, and vulcanite, go'd and eilver, broken 
watches, and jewellery bonght for cash; highest 
prices.—R. Eprile, 361 High Street, Edinburgh. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avotd troulle 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve ail your difficulties in muking 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overchacye, Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter 17 Henrietta St, 
London, W.C. 


CONTAINING 


21/- 


IN FULL IF 


The lot, packed free, aud sent on receipt of 
amouut, 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


MEE 
APPROVAL 
Those who kaow testify that 


MOLASSINE DOG FOO 


are different from all others. 


Mr. Wa. Woopmass, of Gilsland, Carlisle, says :-— 
“J find that Molassine Dog Cakes ARE EXCELLENT j + 
‘ COLLIES, ESPECIALLY BAD DOERS. They improve 1 i 
KEEP THE DOGS IN SPLENDID CONDITION, i?) | 4 
FROM WORMS AND SMELL, and jit for work.” : / 


They eradicate worms. Make splendid coats. \ 
Aid diges ton. { 


Sold by Corn Merchants, Grocers, and x 
THE MOLASSINE COMPANY LTD., 139 Tunnel Avenue. 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tived of taking af kredent! prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Blectric Belta, write to me, and 
Iwill send you a bo0k which shows how every man, 
young and may be ry and Thoroughly Cured 
of NERVOUSNESS, zg AUSTION, VARICOCELE, 
and DEBILITY from any causs whatever. WITHOUL 
sTOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, vost free. for Two 
Stamp: Mention this Paper.—-A. J. LEIGH, 9! and 
93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful results, 


Delicious COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE | 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less Quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinavy COFFFE 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMEN? © 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


A substitute for Mustard and other Plastcrs. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE 


‘Will not Blister the most Delicate Skit 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home ren. 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs; stomacs ' 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complus: 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘‘Capsicum Vaseline’’ has all the healing qualiti 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable featur -. 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safc!) 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, #/-. a 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any hy 
upon receipt of §/+ P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hat. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the |. : 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective im J!‘ | 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots abd | | 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using 
day alittle ‘‘ VASELINE” Hair Tonic, No need for vigorous rubly 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. + 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, "| 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any add : 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/*, or 3.-, or stuliy. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “‘ Vaseline °’ Preparations post ie 


_The Word ‘ VASELINE"’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. | 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. ©“ . 
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AN ALL-NIGHT SITTING. 

A MAN who died recently in Winchester Work- 
house is said to have uttered only six words in eleven 
years. He would have been an excellent com- 
panion for Lord Macaulay or Mr. Gladstone, both of 
whom were extremely fond of a good listener. 

The famous historian could not bear to be inter- 
rupted, his idea of conversation being to pour out 
a torrent of information, which he could keep up 
indefinitely. , 

Once, when staying in a country house in North- 
amptonshire, he discovered a fellow-guest after his 
own heart. Starting at dinner, Macaulay began to 
talk to this passive gentleman, and continued his 
monologue without a break until twelve o'clock 
at night, when the remainder of the party went 


to 5 

To the butler’s amazement, when he came into 
the dining-room to lay breakfast next morning, he 
found the author of “The Lays of Ancient Rome ” 
still holding forth vigorously to a tired, white-faced, 
dazed, but still silent companion. 


reer fGen 


TuE wife of a man who came home late insisted 
upon a reason. 

“When I go out without you,” he said, “I do 
not enjoy myself half as much, and it takes me 
twice as Jong.” 

— jo 

“Waat you require,” said Knowitall, “is 
thrifty, economical wife.” 

“Why ?” asked his friend blankly. 

“Because you're @ poor young man,” was the 
answer. 

“You're wrong. What I need is a wealthy, 


liberal wife.” 
oe EG e 


CoxvERsATION in the railway carriage had slowed 
down a bit. 

“Oh, I say,” remarked Bluffer to his brother 
commercials in an endeavour to reawaken interest, 
‘did you chaps hear that old Goldman, the pro- 
prietor of the Slowtown Station Restaurant, has 
just died ?”” 

“Has he?” drawled Snaffle unsympathetically. 
“To whom did he leave the sandwiches ?” 


ee 


TOWNS’ OWN FIREWORKS. 

DirFERENT localities have different fashions as to 
the fireworks they most affect, a fact of which 
manufacturers are well aware. 

It is not much use, for example, trying to sell 
the ordinary squib in Lewes, for the people there 
insist upon a special type, known as the ‘‘ Lewes 
Rouser.” These “ rousers” are much larger than 
ordinary squibs, and & correspondingly 
louder “‘‘ bang.” Moreover, the outside case is 
made of many thicknesses of old newspapers, 
instead of ordinary plain cartridge paper, and tho 
ends are closed with pitch in place of wax. Lewes 
also boasts of an exceptionally vicious cracker, 
which possesses no fewer than thirty-six “ bangs,” 
and is known as a “‘ Lewes Jumper.” 

Eastbourne likes a small squib, and does not 
care about a big bang at the end. Its crackers, on 
the other hand, are the noisiest known to pyro- 
technists, and the biggest measuring nearly a foot 
in length. 

Lancashire has a special kind of firework, half 
Squib and half Roman candle, known locally as 
a “dormer.” The natives of Derbyshire delight 
in a peculiar cracker, with different coloured fire 
effects between the “ bangs.” 

The “Brighton Bounder” is another special 
type of cracker, peculiar to the town it takes its 
name from. It possesses forty-two “ bangs,” six 
more than its Lewes rival, and “goes off” 80 
rapidly that there is scarcely any interval between 

© explosions, 


), Sl 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1910. 


Half-Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors. 


INTEREST@- 


THE CHILD’S COMMANDMENT. 

A TEACHER in a big clementary school had given 
a lesson in an infants’ class on the Ten Command- 
ments. In order to test their memories she asked : 

“Can any little child give me a Commandment 
with only four words in it ?”’ 

A hand was raised immediately. 

“‘ Well 2?” said the teacher. 

* Keep off the grass!’ was the reply. 


——_ oie 
WILLINGLY CHANGED. 

Two young ladies boarded a crowded street car 
and were obliged to stand. One of them, to steady 
herself, took hold of what she supposed was her 
friend’s hand. 

They had stood thus for some time, when, on 
looking down, she discovered that she was holding a 
man’s hand. Greatly embarrassed, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, I’ve got the wrong hand ! ” 

Whereupon the man with a smile stretched forth 
his other haul, saying : 

“ Here is the other one, madam.” 


A BITTER PARTING. 
Long years had passed siace they had met 
And said adieu in pain ; 
That parting she would ne'er forget 
Ard now they met again. 


She looked at him with pleading eyes 
Beneath her locks of gcld ; 

He did not seem to sympathise— 
His glance was firm and cold. 


"Twas then she told him to be kind 
And stay his cruel hand ; 

But, to her fearful anguish blind, 
He smiled at her command. 


Torn by conflicting doubts and fears, 
Filled with intense alarm, 

She now almost gave way to tears 
And wildly grasped his arm. 


He gruffly muttered, “ Now be brave’’— 
She gave a dreadful shout, 

And, ere a friend'y hand could save— 
Another tooth was out. 


ee fe 
ONE BETTER. 
“WHEN a young man proposes you should 


always be careful and test his love,” cautioned the 
conservative chaperon. 

“ But I go one better, auntie!” twittered the 
pretty girl. “‘ Do you see this tiny bottle?” 

“Yes. Docs it contain perfume?” 

“No; it contains acid. I test the engagement- 
ring.” 
et oo 

TREATED IT LIGHTLY. 

A LADY entered a church during service, and 
asked to be shown to a seat. The sidesman con- 
ducted her to a seat, the only other occupant being 
an old gentleman who rose to let her pass. It was 
somewhat dark, and the lady, as she shook her skirts 
and settled down, had a suspicion that she was 
sitting on something besides the cushion. She put 
out her hand and drew forth the remains of a silk 
hat. 

“Oh,” she i to -. 

ardon! I am so sorry ! 
yephe old gentleman looked at the melancholy ruin, 
and replied that it could not be helped. 

“ Oh, it’s truly generous of you to say so! said 
the lady, “ but I am afraid you are angry. 

“Not in tho least,” said the old gentleman, 
straightening out the hat, and placing it under the 
seat. ‘ You sce, it’s not my hat; it belongs to 
Mr. Blank, who showed you in. 


READ THE FOOTLINES IN THIS NUMBER. 
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“PLAYING-CARD BABIES.” 

Tae biggest baby-farm in the world, known 
locally as “ the home of the Playing-Card Babies,” is 
situated at Moscow. 

This wonderful foundling asylum was started 
originally by the Empress Catherine II., and it is 
maintained, oddly enough, by a tax on playing 
cards. In all some fourteen thousand babies pass 
through the institution every year. The asylum, 
which is under the patronage of Royalty, eonsists 
of an institution standing in a hollow square round 
a garden with lovely trees and lawns where tho 
children play. A great feature of this asylum is that 
all the servants there wear the red livery of the 
Royal Family, and its accounts are audited and 
kept by the Russian Treasury Department. 

Children of all sizes from wee babies are tended 
here, and they have the best attention and good. 
wholesome food. About fifty babies are received 
here every day, and after a sojourn of a- month 
nurses take them to their own homes in the villages 
near by. 


A West-Lonpon hawker was busy selling pickling 
cabbages the other day, when an old lady came up 
to him and said: “Can you tell me the way to 
Turnham Green ?” 

“ Wot d’yer want to turn ’em green for?” said 
the man. “Can't yer see they’re for picklin’ ?”’ 


Jr: “I promised my old ’ooman two years ago 
that first time I ever comed home 'nebriated I'd 
give her a five-pun-note, an’ I’m proud to say her's 
never had it yet.” 

Garge: “ Ah, now—but I suppose she’s thought 
every other night she wuz entitled to four pound 
nineteen an’ six!” 


oe 


“ You look in trouble, Mrs. Murphy.” 

“Yes, my ‘usbin was in the railway accident 
yesterday.” 

“Lor! Wasn't he insured, Mrs, Murphy ?”* 

“ Yes, he was insured all right.” 

“ Well, that’s better, anyway.” 

“No, it ain't. ’E came ‘ome again this 
mornin’.”* 

spo. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO HANGMEN. 

Ir seems strange to find an ex-hangman suirg 
a People’s Mission for money alleged to bo duo 
to him on account of a week-end evangelical lecture. 

Yet such a case occurred at Blackburn recently, 
the hero of the incident being James Berry, who 
held the post of public executioner from 1883 to 
1892. Although many ex-hangmen have retired 
and lived honourable and respected lives, there 
have been others whose ends have been very much 
the reverse. Two, at least, have been actually 
hanged themselves. 

In 1538 a gentleman named Cratwell, described as 
“tho hangman of London,” was executed at 
Clerkenwell for “robbing a youth in Bartlemewo 
Fayre.” 

A similar fate overtook John Price, who was 
hoist with his own cord at Tyburn for murder on 
May 3]st, 1718. William Marvell, who succeeded 
him, was also condemned to death, but, marvellous 
to say, managed to get himself reprieved. John 
Thrift, a later executioner, was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude ; while as late as 1806, Barlow, 
the Lancashire hangman, was transported for 
stealing a gelding. ‘ 

A hangman ought to be able to save enough to 

ive him a good start in private life. When 

Icraft was executioner he was paid a guinea a 
week as a retaining fee by the Corporation of 
London, with an extra guinea for each job. He 
had besides £5 5s. as a retaining fee from the county 
of Surrey, £1 1s. for each execution, and £10 for 
every country contract. 
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“The O’Teck.” ; 

Tre late Prince Francis of Teck was known in 

_ Royal circles as ‘‘ The O’Teck.” . 

The story goes that when Prince Francis was 
making his arrangements for hunting in Ireland 
he wrote to a forage dealer in county Meath with 
reference to the necessary supplies for his stud. 

The man was greatly puzzled by the signature, 

~ and at length, after anxious consideration, 
his reply to ‘ Francis O’Teck, Esquire. 


Beer with the Kaiser. 

Recentiy the Kaiser invited prominent finan- 
ciers to a beer crening 8 the nl eer 
They happened to be the same guests whom, 

a duatler previo occasion, he had induced to 
subscribe large sums for Count Zeppelin’s projects. 

The Kaiser was in the highest ‘spirits, laughing 
and jesting ; the financiers were all silent, and were 
hardly pe to raise a wan smile even at the 
Emperor’s merriest quips. 

e Kaiser stared with 
“What on earth is 
gentlemen ? ™ . 

One of the financiers gently stroked his pocket, 
and the Kaiser burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Oh, I see,” said be, “ but it is all right, your 
beer is free to-night !* 


astonishment and asked : 
the matter with you, 


Negro Theology. 

Mr. Booker WasuINcTON, the famous American 
negro writer, who was recently in England, has 
many stories, and one he tells is that of a negro 
theologian, who explained how it was the 
Egyptians were drowned in the Red Sea. . 

“You see,” he said, “ it was the middle ob winter 
and the children ob Israel crossed in the mornin’, 
when the ice was nice and hard. But the 

ptians'’ crossed at twelve o'clock, when the sun 
had been shinin’ and melted the ice, and they was 
drowned.” . 3 

“That can’t be true,” said 9 young coloured 
student, “for ve learnt from my geography that 
wat:r won't freeze so near the equator.” 

“ Just what I expected,” retorted the preacher. 
“ There's always some of these Jarned young man 
to spile our ioe But I'd hev you to know 
that them times ['m talking about was before 
there was jographies and ’quators,” 


Told by Pauline Chase. 

Mary playgoers have heard with interest coupled 
with the keencst regret that Miss Pauline Chase is 
going to give up the nerve-wracking work of the 
footlights for the equally nerve-wracking carcer of 
the wife of a flying man. , 

Like all actresses, Miss Chase can tell many good 
stories of the stage, one of her best dealing with the 
chauffeur of an actor friend of hers. One night he 
asked the ‘‘ shovver”’ whether he would like a seat 
to see the play. 

“No, thank you, sir,” was the reply. “I think 
I'd sooner stop outside and smoke. You see, I 
don’t much care for plays.” 

Rather amused that his histrionic abilities should 
arouse such little interest in the minds of his own 
household, he took no more notice of the matter, 
but after the play was over the chauffour remarked, 
“* I went inside, sir, after all.” 

“ Well, what did you think of it ?* « 

“T thought it fine, sir. It made me laugh, 
and there was no one killed or murdered or anything. 


I’m glad I went in now. But I thought you said 
it was a play!” 


The Stranger. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor is just now very much in 
the public eye on account of the speeches he has 
been making in America on the present political 
situation. his wife’s new book of autobio- 
graphy there are one or two first-rate anecdotes 
concerning him. 

A new cook had been in the house some two or 


three months when early one morning she went to the imagination. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Mrs. O’Connor to say that a gentleman wanted to 
see her. : 

“Isn't it rather eatly for s gentleman to call? 
Who is he ?’” asked the lady. : — 

“TI don’t know, ma’am, I never saw him before, 
answered the cook. eee a 

“* Where - he now ?” inquired the M.P.’s wife. 

‘* Using the telephone. 

“ What impudence!” So Mrs. Tay Pay dressed 
herself becomingly and went downstairs to find her 
husband in the room ! - 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 10, 1910. 
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The Odd Corne 


The’ Editor will give one of the famcus P. W, 
ives-to any reader who sends him a paragray) 

a Fi this —* | : ts more than our 
sender of @ paragraph used, the penknife will 1, 
awarded to the reader i ll contribution was received fi ie, 


A TONGUE TWISTER. 
Svsan shineth shoes and socks, 
Shoes and socks shines Susan, 
She ceaseth shining shoes and socks, 
For shoes and socks shock Susan. 


A Judge and, Politics. . 

Sm Horace Avory, speaking at a dinner given 
recently in honour of his appointment as & ) ge of 
the High Court, told an amusing anecdote of how he 
was led to throw over politics. ’ ; 

“T defended,” he said, “a large number of 
strikers—at Maidstone, I think it was—who had 
fallen foul of the law, and they all got off. Within 
three days of the verdict I was invited to stand ag 
the Radical candidate for that part. 

“A few months later I prosecuted a number of 
Socialists and extreme Radicals who had created 
a disturbance in the vestry hall in the same district. 
The men were convicted, and within a few days I 
was invited to stand as the Conservative candidate. 

“T considered the two offers, and decided to 
refuse to have anything more to do with politics. 


Created Sympathy. 

Many of the charitable people of the City will be 
sorry to see the end of Lady Knill’s reign as Lady 
Mayoress, for she is very philanthropic and 
deservedly popular. . 

She tells a story of the difficulties that charitable 
people often-meet with in their attempts to help 
the poor. She once gave & man some new boots to 
replace a: terribly old broken pair that he was 
wearing. ; 

Soon afterwards she came across the same man 
again, and to her surprise found that he had 
returned to his ancient pair. ‘“‘ What have you done 
with the bppts I gave you ?” she asked. : 

“Oh, I left ‘cm orf! These ’ere are worth at 


THE YOUNG ANGLER. 

A Boy was asked on his return from a day’s §shinz 
how many fish he had caught. He answered, ‘Six 
without a head, nine without a tail, eight cut in 
two, and ten without an eye.’ How many had hie 
caught ? 

Solution below. 


—_—— 


THE GREAT SAFE MYSTERY. 

A BANKER closed his premises on a certain 
evening. He counted, checked, and audited |.is 
books, money, and papers. They were quits in 
order and correct. He placed about two hundrc:l 
pounds of gold and silver in his safe, but put all 

is copper coin in a desk. He locked, bolted, ai! 
harred the safe. Nobody went near the safe av 
he did not go near it himself until the next morning, 
when upon opening it he was dismayed to find no 
‘money there. ; 

What is the reason for this? Can you tcll? 
Solution below, 


Oa000000 0. 
Don’t you think this is rather a peculiar heading ? 
It is something more than a mere title. In luct, 
it’s the new way of spelling potatoes. Thus: 


least ten shillings a dye to me,” answered the You put 10 
unblushing beggar, 8 2 0's 
. —_——- ” 3 0's 
A Very Good Reason. eo oe 
LreuTenaNt-Genzrat Sm J. H. Wopenovss, ” 60's 
who is giving:‘up the command of the Northern 4° 7 OB: 


Army of India, once silenced a boré in a very quiet 


way. ; 

K nitty . was laying down the law as 
to what ought to have been done throughout the 
South Afri ; NINE FINGERS. 


“ Now, take. yours Wodehouse,” he said. We live and learn. At school we were taught 
“You must t that I might have done better 876 


o 8 0’s = Potatoes, 


that the natural number 
2 of fingers for a human 

5 being to possess was 
eight ; just eight. And 

this seems a very reason- 

cy able and suitable 
number. But we have 
since discovered that 
ee by a simple manipula- 
: tion of counting we can 

be made to own to nine 
fingers. You start at 
one and count to cight, 
then count backwards 
“8, 7, 6, 5, and four are 
nine.” This is not quite 
the sort of trick you 
would demonstrate to an 
F Oxford don, but it’s 
worth remembering whea 

you play the jolly uncle réle at some children’s party. 


on occasions. 
e slightest doubt about it, General,” 
replied Sir Joceline. 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” answered the 
other. ‘ Now, why should I have done better than 
you, let me ask ?”” he continued. 

‘* Because,” replied the Lieutenant-General very 
quietly, “‘ I was not there at all.” 

The other then remembered that he had an 
important appointment. 


An Actress’s Bouquet. 

Amusine is the story which is related of the 
adventure of a Russian nobleman who has been 
spending a few weeks in Paris. On the evening of 
his arrival he went to a theatre, and, thinking 
that it would be only polite to present a bouquet to 
the heroine of the play, he dispatched his servant 
with a very pretty one, and then forgot all about it. 

Great was his astonishment when, on the eve of 
his d ure, a call from the actress was announced. 
Beaming with smiles, she said to the nobleman : 

“T have come to thank you for your incessant 
and delicate attentions.” 

“ You are kind,” he replied modestly, 
** as I only‘sent you one bouquet, and that a month 
if I remember rightly.” 

y,’’ the fair artiste answered, “ your servant 
has brought me one ev 


Solutions. 


ee 


THE YOUNG ANGLER. 


Tue little boy didn’t catch any fish at all. Here 
is the answer : 


A pull at the bell, and ¢ ranan appeared He was 6:0 2:0 &-0 X00 Torn 0 
promptly ae ae 2 one. according to the 


story, was 
“‘ When I took the first bouquet the lady gave 
me five francs, and as it only cost me three, I went 
on taking them to her.” 
What followed this candid confession is left to 


THE GREAT SAFE MYSTERY. 
Tux “ pounds ” of gold and silver were weight, i) 
ingots, therefore he had put no money in the s!" 


and consequently none was found there in tic 
morning, 


Why is a man like a bonfire ? = 


ca = eee 


ht 


cre 
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Guy Fawkes Tragedies that will Make the Fifth 
of November Always Remembered. 


—_—— 


«Tey years hence,” said a London newspaper of 
November, 1899, “ the fifth ‘of November will no 
longer be remem . and Guy Fawkes’ Day 
celebrations will be as dead as the proverbial door- 
nail.” 

The prophecy has proved a false one, and to-day 
the famous Fifth is more widely celebrated than 
ever, and tons of tar barrels are burnt, and enormous 
quantities of fireworks let off to commemorate 
the failure of “ Gunpowder Treason and Plot.” - 

It is estimated that the people of this country 
spend very nearly £200,000 on the yearly Guy 
Fawkes display, and with so much burning powder 
ia the air it is not wonderful that accidents occasion- 
ally happen. 

Last year Harwich held a Guy Fawkes procession 
in order to raise funds for the Ipswich Hospital. 
On one car was & group representing Dr. Cook 
and party on the way to the North Pole. The men 
were enveloped in white cotton wool to represent 
snow. 

A cracker thrown into the car set fire to the 
wadding, and one man’s snowy dress burst into 
flames. Two of his companions went to his rescue 
and in a few seconds they, too, were alight. All 
were seriously burnt, especially about the faces 
and arms. 


A Haystack Destroyed by a Squib. 


In the previous year no fewer than five fires were 
caused in London alone by fireworks that went 
astray, and a haystack at Wandsworth was 
destroyed by an errant squib. 

The worst Guy Fawkes “accident” of recent 

years occurred in a Lancashire town which shall be 
a * poses the Town Council had 
made himself un ar by o ing a certain 
measure of local a iceth, There is eer reason 
to believe that he acted from conscientious 
motives, but his fellow townsmen thought other- 
wise, and in revenge decided to burn him in effigy 
on the fifth. 
_ The eftigy was made with great care, and stored 
in a lock stable, and as plenty of funds were forth- 
coming, a huge bonfire was built in an open space 
near the victim’s house. 

On the eventful night a large crowd paraded 
past the gates of the unpopular councillor, and then 
the Guy was tied to a stake in the middle of the 
pile of combustibles, and a match applied. 

Scores of boys and young men were dancing and 
shouting around the roaring blaze when suddenly 
there was a. terrific explosion. The bonfire was 
blown in every direction, and people ran screaming 
in panic. 

Soaking the Police with Soda Water. 


Several lay on the ground badly injured. One 
had a hand blown off, one lost an eye, another had 
his face frightfully cut and disfigured, and many were 
badly burnt. 

What had happened was this. Some friend of 
the unpopular councillor had managed to get at the 
ey beforehand, and removing part of the stuffing 
had replaced it with a canister of rock powder. 
It was proved beyond doubt that the original of 
the Guy had no knowledge of the trick which had 
such tragic results, ’ 

The police keep a very sharp look-out nowadays. 
and local Guys are sternly dissonraged. So also 
is the practice which prevails largely in University 

owns of discharging fireworks in the strects. 

On November 5th, three years ago, there was 
quite an ugly riot in the streets of Oxford. A 
ee of undergraduates lured the police into the 

ligh Street, opposite University College, from the 
W soca of which syphons of soda water were 

ischarged. The police thereupon arrested some of 
the ringleaders. : 

- crowd of their friends rushed to the rescue, the 
fale were forced to draw their truncheons, and for 
i‘ -an-hour matters looked serious. Eventually 

nde olice arrested more than a score of the under- 
fred ‘.5, !ocked them up, and the rest dispersed. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 
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Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa- 


WHAT YOU 


tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to display 


their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in 
the game. 


HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, November 12th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur Clubs whose names we give are all in the { 6, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 


English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in 
preparing your forecasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matches before you. The names 
of the players in these teams can also ascertained, if 


you don’t already know them. There are many thousinds 


of people in England so keenly interested in football that 
the names and doings of nearly every prominent player 
are known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no ossistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

t must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 

to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

‘As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend THE Lonpon Morninc LEADER Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must ba crossed out, and each entry form must 
signed by the conpener with bis own name and 
address in tnk. hera you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

®, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 

lace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 

EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Strect, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ Foorsart No. 6,” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, November 11th. 

3. Only one coupon can b3 accepted from each reader. 

4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the corrsct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 


from whom we receive the entry form containing the | 
greatest number of correct results, Inthe event of a | 


tie the prize will be divided. 


loss or non-delivery of any attompt submitted, and 
pot of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 
7. The Editor does not assum? any responsibility for any 
alterations that may bs made in the fixtures given below. 
8. No correspondence will te eutered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 6. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 12th. 


) 

} 

Cross out whfch you consider will bo the losing club, For 
a draw dou't cross out cither. 

> 


Chelsea v Birmingham * 
Wolverhampton W.(3) v West Bromwich A. (1) 
Woolwich Arsenal (0) v Skeffield Wed. (1) 
Sunderland (4) v Bristol City (0) 
Sheffie'd United (1) |v Tottenham Hotspur (1) ) 
Notts Forest v Oldham Athletic * 
Manchester United (2) v Notts County (1) ; 
Liverpool (2) v Preston North End (0) ) 
Bury (2) v Middlesbrough (1) ) 
Bradford City (2) v Everton (0) 
Blackburn Rovers v Manchester City * 
Aston Villa (4) v Newcastle United (0) 
Airdrieonians (0) v Celtic (2) 
Glasgow Rangers (3) v Kilmarnock (0) 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding 
matches of last season, The star (*) indicates that no 
match took place last season. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
«* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature .ocecccceeccie ees tdegdetieienivadeedeaes age aaves ove 


—_ 
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Penner eee” 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


RARE ALL LPL PPP DARL LL LAP PPP PAP APPA P PAA LAA 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 3. 


In Contest No. 3 competitors were invited to give 
forecasts of the results of the football matches in the 
first division of the English League played on 
Saturday, October 22nd. 

The prize of £25 for the greatest number of correct 
results has been divided by the following competitors, 
who had each nine forecasts correct out of ten :— 


V.N. Mutton, §3 Kings Road, Brighton. 

Pp. J. Cowley, 51 Gratton Road, West Kensington. 
F. Cooper, 28 Dudley Road, Eastbourne. 

A. J. Sims, 1 Magdalen Avenue, Bath. 


‘ Ig it because he flares up sudder 


V. G. Leach, 12 Ponybryn, Brynmenyn, Bridgend, 
S. Wales. 


Edward Roby, 36 Arthur £treot, Hackney. 

W. V. Sharrocks, 5 Maple Street, Southport. 
Walter Grime, 1 Wilton Street, Burnley. 

J. Adams, 62 Martin Street, at. Paul’s, Bristol. 
Reginald C. Potter, 83 Conway Road, Plumstead. 
James Wardrope, Burn Row, Slamannan. 
William Nash, 8 George Street, Chesham. 

H. Dodgson, Littlemore, near Oxford. 


lI. Howell, 14 Beauchamp Road, Clapham 
Junction. 
out? =a 
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Gum lete Short Story. 


WEEE ENDING 


{HE annual November clection of representatives 
to the Worthley Town Council was generally a rather 
tame affair, lacking in any marked. enthusiasm, any 
outstanding interest, or any special excitement. 

This attitude was, in a measure, doubtless due to the 
fact that not for a long time had there been nay ining 
in the nature of a close contest for seats. Usually 
one canjidate had been eo superior to his rival or 
rivals in his particular ward that the result was 

ractically a foregone conclusion from the start. 
Tnctoed, only once in the last five elections had a real 

roper fight taken place. That was when George 
ubbs triumphed over Albert Moss by a majority 
of ten votes three years ago. ~* P 

And now George Tubbs and Albert Moss were again 
in opposition. here was also a third candidate, 
one Henry Bellamy—a sound enough man in his 
way—competing for the seat, but his presence did not 
affect the vital question of would Tubbs again beat 
Moss, or would Moss this time beat Tubbs ? 

The possibilities of this question quite woke up 
Worthley. It suddenly started to take a keen interest 
in municipal matters; it discussed the situation with 
unusual animation and some acrimony ; and, as the 
polling-dey drew near, small wagers were freely offered 
and taken on the result. 

The candidates themselves were, of course, immensel 
impressed by the importanco of the fight. Each felt 
that the eyes of the world were upon him, that in a 
contest which was bound to be exceedingly closely 
fought he must leave nothing undone to to 
achieve success over his hated opponent. Mr. 
could not bear the idea of giving up his seat to Albert 
Moss ; Mr. Moss felt that he would be an everlastin; 
laughing-stock if he could not turn that majority o! 
ten of George Tubbs’ into a margin, however small, 
in his own favour. 

For- there was no love lost between these two 
‘strenuous local building trade tivals, and everywhere, 
in ideas, ‘in politics, in work;, they clashed. Tubbs 
hated Moss beaause he had set up in successful opposi- 

~ ‘tion to him ; Moss detested and reviled Tubbs because, 
seemingly, he had been in-business longer. 

“Tm a peaceful man meself, I am,” Mr. Tubbs 
was wont to remark, ‘‘ but that Moss gets on me 
nerves so’s I could go fair mad at times! 

“T ain’t a one to ‘arbour malice, but whenever I see 
Tubbs--well I——” Mr. Moss would frequently and 
sah] ubserye. Exactly what he thought of doing when- 
ever he saw the object of his dislike was never known, 
but it was generally thought to be something too 
terrible to put into words. . 

And so, hating each other as they did, it was 
distinctly creditable to the self-control of both men 
that whenever they met—which they did, on an 
average, once @ day—that merely contented 
themselves with secre mutually and passing by 
without any other be ls ition. 

On the day before the election Mr. Moss gave himself 
up entirely to canvassing. In the morning he rushed 
round, greeting as an old and dear friend any and 
everyone who he thought might vote for him; in the 
afternoon he trudged out to several outlying parts of 
his constituency, ogling mothers and taking a violent 
interest in infants whose.fathers might thus be induced 
to make crosses on his behalf. 

Ho was coming back from the outlying parts, rather 
tired and distinctly out of humour as a result of his 
interviews with mothers and their offspring, when he 
saw, coming slowly towards him, two people—a 
young man and a girl. 

It was rapidly becoming dusk, and although Mr. 
Moss somehow immediately recognised somethin 
familiar about the figures, especially the girl, he cou 
not yet sce them clearly. 

When he was within twenty or so ‘yards of 
them, however, the man suddenly looked up. Mr. 
Moss recognised him immediately; it was young 
Charlie Tubbs, only son of his arch-cnemy. ™m 
the young man Mr. Moss glanced to the girl—good 
Heavens ! it was his own eldest daughter, Nellie ! 

Uttering a noise that was half growl, half bellow, 
he strode quickly . to them. Nellie blushed pain- 
fally and looked horribly dismayed, but Charles 
Tubbs, although his breath was coming quickly, 
secmed fairly composed. 

“ Nellie!’ said Mr. Moss sharply. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this?” 

Nellie seemed unable to answer his question, and he 
repeated it, more insistently. 

Wg all right—we'ro just having a walk,” the 


There must be many better reasons, and we invite you to discover them ? 


\ 


\ 
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An Election Episode and a Love Affair. 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


the amazed and angry Mr. 
right—the “igh of a father.” He started to move 
away, taking hi 


young man tried to 
explain. He still rH 
pot arm linked in+ ‘ 0 
girl's, despite er 
efforis to get free. 

Mr. Moss caught her 
other arm. “Come 
here at once, miss,” 
he commanded. “Walk, 
indeed ! I never heard 
such—such impertin- 
ence!’’ He seemed to 
be addressing a large, 
leafless elm in par- 
ticular. 

“Well, why not?” said Charlie Tubbs defiantly. 


‘What right have you to—to say we shan’t?” 


“ What right, sir? What right ?”’ almost shrieked 
“Why, the best 


daughter with him. 
Charlie Tubbs stepped out at the other side of her. 


“But I’ve got a right, too,” he said quickly and 
quietly ; “ et L 

en, ” 
but he looked, though rather white, very determined, 
as if defying contradiction. 


Nell? I—that is, we—we're 


The girl hung her head as he said this, 


“What!” roared Mr. Moss, stopping dead and 
ing at the other for the first time. “ What! 


Oh, nonsense ! I never heard such rubbish ; I forbid it 
—utterly and completely. I—I——” 


Words failed him. 
Then the young man became extraordinarily bold. 
** Now, look here, Mr. Moss, don’t be—silly !”’ he 


said. ‘‘ We're old enough to please ourselves—and we’ro 
going to. You can’t stop us! I’ve got plenty of 


means to marry on, and my father’s business will 
come to me later on. And there’s nothing against 
me, except that you and my father hate each other. 
Why, beats me.’ 

‘“* Your father, sir, is nothing to me!” blarted Mr. 
Moss ; “ ’e’s—'e’s——” 

‘‘Your opponent to-morrow,” observed Charlie. 
“It’s a funny thing, too—I don’t with his views 
at alk In fact, I don’t think I shall vote for him.” 

“Hang you and your vote!” exclaimed Mr. Moss 
angrily. ‘* Here, come along, Nellie!” 

“And yet it may casily be a winning one,” said 
Charlie Tubbs meaningly, as he stepped aside to let 
father and daughter pass on. 

s * * s 

“If ’e wasn’t that old—old rascal Tubbs’s son 
I wouldn’t say a word,” ted Mr. Moss to his 
wife for at least the tenth time before they went to 
bed that night. ‘But as ’e is—well, I ain’t goin’ 


to ’ave it; an’ that’s flat!” 

_ Yes, of course!” Mrs. Moss. Then she 
sighed. ‘‘ Poor Nellie! It does seem a pity—a pity 
that they should ’ave ever met.” 

** Anyone else would be different, of course,” went 
- Mr. aa ree poten son—no! What would 

e town—what would everyone say? Nice laughing- 
stock we'd be, Maria!” > ‘ id — . 

Maria nodded. ‘ Let me see, what was it you and 
Mr. ave a out over, Bert?” 

“* Fell out—oh, ’e’s so uppish—an’ that ! ” explained 
ae comprehensively. ‘ 'Ere—I'm goin’ to 

He was up early in the morning, and soon after 
eight, when the poll was Setret tee was dashi 
restlessly about the little town, grecting everyone 
with ‘an amiable smile and @ cheerful word. Yes, it 
certainly was going to be a very hard i and every 
vote would count. If he could onl t that old 
idiot, Tubbs, this time! He must t him, even 
if ony he a pr a one! 

ut ten o’clock he came face to face with youn 
Charlie Tubbs; the two met suddenly at a cane 
and there was no chance of mutual avoidance. Mr. 
Moss scowled and made as to pass on, but Charlie 
smiled and adroitly paroed the way. 

“Good morning!” he said checrily. ‘ What about 
the fight? I hear it’s going to be vA close. The 
poe! —— . A get me 2 vote for him; but, 
as you, I don’t agree with his view iall 
on the new drainage scheme. I’m more eladtoaul 
with you there.” 

He looked straight at the scowling Mr. Moss and 
laughed. ‘‘ Funny position, isn’t it? I tried to get 
him to tell me why you and he don’t—aren’t friendly. 
He hummed and hawed—and didn’t tell me anything. 
I don’t believe he knows. Do you? Anyhow, I 
don’t think I shall vote for him.” , 

But Mr. Moss was not to be drawn into conversation. 

“Excuse me,” he said brusquely, “I’m busy!” 
He stalked away majestically. 

Charlie Tubbs watched him go smilingly. Then he 
went on to his father's committee-rooms to see how 
things were progressing there. 

At half-past twelve he wag going home to dinner, 
Ahead of him, in the quiet road, he espied Mr. Moss, 
probably on the same errand. He quicbened his pace. 
and in less than a minute the two mon were abreast. 

“Hallo!” said Charlie. “How goes it now, 
Mr. Moss?” 

Mr. Moss had been seriously turning over certain 
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things in his mind since they had last met. Still, {., 
all is thoughts, he was not inclined to be \cry 
friendly. “Oh, all right!” he said brie‘ly. . 
But the other had no intention of being put «4 
or snubbed. “I’ve just come from the dad's yaoi.’ 
he volunteered ; “that chap Bellamy’s doing {:i:!- 
well, but the opinion scems to be ‘that a hair vill i+ 
enough to turn the scale between the dad andy.» 
They're still on to me for my vote; I suppose the» jj 
get it in the end.” He shot a quick, furtive gli: 
at Mr. Moss. ° 
“Umph!” muttered that surly gentleman. “1 
don’t see why you bother me with all this.” 
“No?” said Charlie ; “I eredited you with more— 
“oe Mr. Moss.” 
“ Perception ?”? said Mr. Moss. “What dvca 
mean 1” , 


Charlie Tubbs laughed. “This is your house, | 

Lorn iceg think it oc see what [ mew. 
-bye ; I see you again later.” 

Mr. Toes thought hard over his midday diancr. 
Perception ? What the dickens did this younz maa 
mean by that? A curious pours man he was, tw: 
hado’t said one word about last night. And why cid 
he persist in referring to his vote—hang him ani |. < 
vote! He was-a nuisance; he had an o!feusive 
manner—just like his father. Yes, he would hase 5 
be spoken to very plainly if he showed himself, as he 
threatened to, in the afternoon. 

Yet, strange to a when he did turn up aguin. 
about six o'clock, Mr. Moss quite forgot to cry 
out his plain-speaking intentions. 

Tho young man led the conversation directly try 
met in a side street close to the polling-booth. 

“They haven't got me to vote yet,” he laughe|; 
“but they’re getting frantic—as near as King. 1! 
polling clerk, can judge, it’s touch and go betwen 
you two. Did you think over what I said abcut 
perception ?” 

The other stopped still and looked at him. “ Now, 
you look here,” he said sullenly, “ I’ve ‘ad just alwut 
enough of this follerin” game; I’m fed up with it! 
What is it you want?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Charlie; ‘‘ now at last Ive et 
you to open your mouth. I'm ‘going to talk to vou.” 

“Oh, are you 2?” said Mr. Moss, with feeble sarc i= ta. 
“You surprise me. Well, you'd better be quic'. 

“T will,” nodded Charlie. ‘“ Now, you would give 
quite a lot not to be beaten by my father to-di: ; 
you would, in fact, give almost anything ia your 
power to avoid defeat, ch?” 

“You seem to-know all about it,” sneered Mr. 
Moss} “ go on—what d’you want me to give! I 
would like to remind you of something called tLe 
Corrupt Practices Act, ‘owever.”. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said the vous 
man reassuringly. ‘J won't give you away. Wi.” 
doI want ycu todo? I just want you to be seus!!! 
about Nellie and me. As I said last night, we cn 

lease ourselves and defy you if we like. But wed 
rather not—that sort of thing's far too unplea:ant. 

“Well?” asked Moss shortly. 

* Well, I’ve got a vote—a vote very likcly to he«f 
the utmost value within the next hour and a hall. 


| To give it one way would be quite sont my hone-t 


convictions ; to give it the other—well, it depends. : 

“ Depends on what?” 

“On several things. Now, if you are ready to he 
sensible and to ise my engagement with yuur 
daughter, I am ready not to—"— Oe 

“Not to vote against your honest convictions, ch ‘ 
Mr. Hoes etcoil wra in silent thought for seme 
moments. Then: “I'll think it over,” he 
abruptly. ‘‘ Meet me here at ’arf-past seven.” 

At seven-thirty they met once more. — 

“I ’ave thought things over,” said Mr. Moss; 
‘an’ provided you don't vote—that is, it'll be al. 
right 80 long as your father don’t get in over me. 

“ Right,” said Charlie Tubbs, and then added 
alily : “ it will certainly save:a lot of unpleasantness 
if doesn’t.” 

It took about two hours after the poll was closed to 
count the votes, and it was ten before the Returning 
Officer for the ward declared the following astonishing 
result to a large and excited assembly outside tbe 
Town Hall: 

H. Bellamy, 226 (Elected). 
- G. Tubbs, 21} face 
A. Moss, Ride Elected). 


“ Strick’ly accordin’ to the contrac’ you won,” sail 
the disappointed, but by no means unhappy Mr. 
Moss to Eberlie the next deg ; “your father didn't 
in over me, an’ that was what I Yargained. I'm sure 
you'll treat ’er well, an’ that youll both be vc'y 
appy together.” : 

e thrust out his hand, and Charlie took it promptly. 

“TI don’t know if ’e’s told you,” he said, rather 
awkwardly, “but we—your dad an’ me—couldn t 
’elp laughin’ at the result. It was so—so unexpected 
that we ‘ad to ‘ave a drink over it.” ' 

And it was then, at that moment, that Charlie 
Tubbs realised how happily his decision to refrain 
from voting at all, but to rely upon Bellamy’s sur['r's? 
victory coming off, had turned out. 


salu 
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Goal-9e Gags” 


How a Bad Player Can Become Gcoj, and a 
Good One 


By An OLD INTERNATIONAL. 


ERE are thousands of young footballers, full 
of excellent promise, who go wrong in some par- 
ticular method of their game. They have copied 
a bad model, they have naturally fallen into a 
mistaken way of doing certain things, or they are 
attempting to achieve the impossible, or else the 
possible in an im ible manner. 

Perhaps, therefore, the following hints may not 
only be of use to many junior a ers, but also of 
interest to those whose “football” is a passive, 
spectatorial one. ; 

The hints are the outcome of much experience 
and personal knowledge on my part, and, further, 
each set has been approved of—and occasionally 
amended—by a player who has achieved dis- 
tinction in the particular position to which it 
refers. 

Thus I, as a goalkeeper, have “ passed” the 
goalkeeping hints, a back has vouched for the 
accuracy of the hints to backs, an inside forward 
of those to inside forwards, ‘and so on. 


First. Goalkeepers ? 

1. Practise standing on your toes; the ability 
to do this almost doubles the speed of your move- 
ments. 

2. Never “hug” the ball after saving ; get rid 
of it at once—to the wings rather than straight 
up the field. 

3. Punch- 
ing away 
may be very 
showy, but 
remember it 


is the most 

dangerous 

way of 

saving, and 

The goalkeeper who doesn't keep his should __al- 
heels toycther to ground shots ts bound ways be kept 
to give away goals, as. a last 


ee ; bi ; SS Be 
particularly ch of punching at a heavy, wet 
ball, or at a hot on & wind ae 
_ 4, Never lose sight of the ball if you can help 
it; watch it even round your opponents’ goal. 

5. When facing a free or a corner kick make 
your own side give you plenty of room; don't 
be “‘ crowded.” Remember that you are allowed 
to use your hands, and that consequently your 
chance of clearing is greater than anyone else's. 

6. In fielding a ground shot always keep your 
heels together if possible, as a cricketer docs. 


Backs: 


1, Learn to kick equally well with either foot ; 
don’t imagine that a right back need only kick 
with the right foot or a left back with the left. 

2. Have a settled understanding with the half- 
back in front of you. Usually it is best for the 
back to look after the inside and centre forwards, 
the half to mark the outside man. 

3. Never take a flying volley at the ball if 
you have time to steady it. Flying kicks are often 
missed and sometimes deflect the ball past your 
own goalkeeper, and it is almost impossible to 

place ” them properly. 

4. The best sort of Lick for a back is a steady, 


“ Witt you be my wife ?”” he asked. 
No,” she repli 
he remained 


ever after, @ bachelor and lived happily 


—— 


A Numer of gcholars were asked to explain the | 
om th of bap term “ righteous indignation,” and 
1 . 6 . H { 
cussing,” chap wrote: “Being angry without | 
—s te 
‘ ae course,” said the star, ‘I should want an) 
Smut before my name. You know, Mr. Jones, Mr. | 
mith, Mr. Robinson, and Horatio Parker. Sco | 
ee T mean?” 
see,” said the manager thoughtfully, “ but, 
look here, I think we'd better put ‘ but.’” 


We will award half-a-guinea for the best answer. 


skimming one, which lifts the ball just too high 
for the opposing halves to stop, but not too high 
for his own forwards to reach. Just kicking 
“anywhere” into the air should be avoided ; 
it is not good defence and it is almost useless 
attack. 

5. Backs should not stand in a line; the faster 
runner of the two should keep “up” while his 
partner lies back. 

6. The best moment to tackle an opponent is 
the moment when he receives the ball ; ho is bound 
to be slightly off his balance then. 


Wing Halj-backs : 

1. Don’t forget that you are attackers as well 
as defenders; your work is only half done when 
you have robbed an opponent of the ball; you 
have to pass it on to one of your own forwards. 

2. Wherever pale a pass should be made 
along the ground, not kicked up in the air. Always 


Wing half-backs should not “throw their legs about’? 
careless!y, or they are likely to have the ball passed between 
them, 


try, by dribbling if necessary, to “draw” an 
opponent before passing. 

3. In “ marking” an opponent during throw- 
in from touch, stand behind him, not in front or 
by his side. You increase yee chance of getting 
the ball if you stand behind your man. 

4. Don’t allow yourself to become “ stuck ” 
to the ground with legs wide apart when facing 
a forward; he will either evade you easily or 
else pass the ball between your legs if you do. 
5. In tackling. it is always better to force your 

nent out towards the touch-line than in 
of the field. He will be very 
clever to get a good pass in if you do this. 

6. When throwing tho ball in, it is often more 
useful to drop it into a vacant space where a for- 
ward can rush for it than to throw it straight to 
him. 

Centre Half-backs ? 

1. Bear in mind that you aro expected to do 
more work than anyone elso on your side. You 
are the offensive and defensive pivot of your team. 

2, This does not mean that you should dash 
about aimlessly, however. Glue your eyes on to 
the toes of the opposing inside forwards and you 
will frequently snap up their short passes without 
any great exertion. . 

3. When your own goal is threatened, turn your- 


0 
towards the middle 


self into a sort of third “ middle” back; when 
kind of sixth forward. 

” away a bouncing ball, 
Centre 


theirs is, become a 
4. Learn to “ breast A 
and to shoot a moving one into goal. 


"earl BACK, 


A good centre half turns himself into a@ sort of third 
« middle” back when his goal is in danger, 


L CENTRE MAL) .@cnt CACR’ 


Mrs. DEARsors: “ You say that is Mrs. Burke- 
Martin ?” 

Mrs. Wimbly: ‘ Yes. Burke was her name, and 
Martin was her husband's name.” 

“ But why does she use the hyphen between the 
names ?” 

“To show that she’s separated from her hus- 
band.” 


———OOOS>—Ewms—’] 


* | INSURANCE. 


£1000 RAILWA 
£100 RAILWA 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 
tening the caypon on Page iii. of the red 
Bagg Se entitled to reczive the benefits of 
the above insurance. 


| 


| 


Mark postcards “Bonfire.” (Ses page 152.) 


halves often get chances for quick shots following 
corners, etc. 

5. Don’t neglect long passes out to your wing- 
men ; it is a mistake to make the game too “ close ” 
by continually feeding your inside forwards only. 

6. Your best chance of robbing an opponent is 
to get to the ball the instant it gets to him—before 
he has got it under control. 

Wing Forwards. 

1. Play slightly in advance of your inside men, 
but not sufficiently so to be off-side. 

2. When you get the ball do not “ fiddle about ” 
with it, but start off at once. 
A good outside man is able to 
take the ball onwards in his 
stride without pausing at all. 

3. It is always safer to, if 
possible, pass the ball insido 
and run on for the return 

as3 than to try and trick a 
alf-back. 

4. Do not “hug” the 
touchline too closely; you 
are apt either to be charged 
over it or to let the ball slip 
out of play if you do. 

5. Low centres are generally 

better than high ones for the 
rest of your forward col- 
leagues to meet; and a 
slightly backward centre is 
preferable to a forward or 
square one. Off-sido is impossible diroct from a 
backward centro. 
_ 6. Don't try a long shot yourself if an inside man 
is waiting, unmarked, for a pass ; but don’t, never- 
theless, throw away a chance of a sudden dash 
inwards and a shot. 


Inside and Centre Forwards : 

1. Don’t pass for the sake of passing ; try to have 
some scheme in view when giving the all to a 
colleague. 

2. When faced by an opposing defender, it is 
often a good plan to tip the ball back to one of your 


By playing too near 

the touch-line an out- 

side forward is apt 

to let the ball slip ous 
of play, 


It is often a paying manaurre for a marked forward to 
jump aside from a pass meant for himand to let the ball 
g? onto a better piaczd colle rzue. 


halves and to run on to some clear space for a 
return pass. 

3. Play slightly behind your outside man 
generally, but never, if you can help it, too far behind 
to reach his centres when they come across. 

4. Always be prepared to let a pass go on to one 
of your inside companions instead of stopping it 
yourself if he is better “ placed” at the moment. 
This manceuvre often takes a defence off its guard. 

5. If you have time, always steady the ball 
before shooting ; many goals are lost by forwards 
taking wild kicks at a moving ball. 

&. Nevee be too slack to go to the help of your 
own half back ; and don’t stand still and watch an 
opposing defender clear at his leisure. It’s evens 
you will spoil his kick if you dash in on him. 


Arann 


He: “ Why do you force me to wait for an 
answer?” 

She (who is up in political economy) : “ Because I 
don’t want to give you a monopoly until I find 
out whether there’s any competition.” 

—— f= 

“T's all in the dark about how these bills are to 
be paid,” said Mr. Hardup to his wife. 

“Well. Henry,” said she, as she pulled out a 
coloured one and laid it on the pile, “ you will be 
if you don’t pay that one, for it’s *ve gas bill.” 

— 

He: “ But I tell you what it is, Maude; if your 
father is at all unreasonable I shall put my back to 
the wall. and—er—er——” 

She: “ And keep it thero. 
safest position.” 


That would bo the 
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Our Courfs 


Was It Paid? 


Magistrate at Acton (to prisoner): “ You will be 
fined a month.” (Laughter.) 


Where Women Beat Men. 

“ Widows are always capable of taking their own 
part. Men are clumsy, and they tell the truth by 
accident,” said Judge Bacon at Whitechapel County 
Court. 

No Money In It. 

On a gentleman saying at the Shoreditch County 
Court that he sincerely sympathised with the 
defendant, Judge Smyly said: “ Yes, I daresay. It’s 
the cheapest thing to offer freely, but it does not pay 
debts.” 


Good Business. 

It is stated that a judgment debtor at Southwark, 
recently, was a purveyor of sweets and a dentist. 
“ What a happy combination!” commented Judge 
Willis. ‘‘He provides the sweets to rot the teeth, 
and then offers to pull them out.” 


Frelure Fars 


CANNOT BOLT. 


Tue restive horse which bolts suddenly when its 
driver is absent, and after a 
career of destruction brings 
its load to a standstill 
\ against a lamp-post or 
shop-front, must be curbed 
somehow. An effective 
method of preventing such 
escapades is the device 
illustrated here. A_ chain 
is fixed to the shaft and 
attached to the fetlock of 
the animal. Hooting motor- 
cars and crunching traction- 
engines can then pass the 
animal with impunity, for flight on his part is impossible. 
a Peel 


A USE FOR OLD WHEELS, 

Wuitst a hayrick is being built up its top shouid 
be covered, and this purpose is effected by slinging 
a canvas rick shect over a 
horizontal pole supported 
by two upright poles. A 
tent is thus formed which 
allows the gases generated 
by the heating hay to dis- 
perse readily. The use of a 
tarpaulin is not advisable 7 
because it confines the 
moisture, and on its removal 
the top layers of hay are 
quite wet. So that holes 
necd not be dug in the 
ground to receive the up- 
right poles, some farmers 
turn their old and disused 
cart-wheels to account. 
Two which have large aper- 
tures in the hubare selected, 
and the bottoms of the poles . 
are shaved down to fit into them. When the time 
arrives for the rick covering to be dismantled there is 
no untidy gap in the ground to be filled. 


Must Have Been Bad. 

A man charged at Willesden was stated by a 
policeman to have used language “not fit for a dog 
to hear.” 

The Beginning of the End. 

“Tf a man is to be locked up for drinking too 
much beer, what is England coming to?” asked a 
man at the Surrey Quarter Sessions. 


Forgotten the Colour. 

Nobody in court could change a sovereign when 
the Shoreditch coroner desired to hand 10s. to a poor 
woman. “A quid! I haven’t seen one for years,” 
exclaimed one of the jury. 


Is She a Suffragist? 

“‘Before this woman marricd my son I thought 
she was an angel,” said a mother-in-law at the Acton 
Police Court. “Now she makes life unbearable for 
me, and I think she isa demon. She even twists my 
husband round her finger.” 


——— 


Wanted More. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that eT 
F sked if he pleaded guilty to being drunk 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. prisoner at Willesden replied y ing drunk, a 


“Tadmit 1 was druni 
at I deny I had enough.” ” ee 


Quite Safe. 

When applying for bail for a defendint at 
Clerkenwell, a solicitor remarked that his client wg 
not likely to escape. 

The Magistrate: “Not in these days of wirele 3 
telegraphy.” (Laughter.) 

The Solicitor: “There is no fear of Inspector Dew 
having to go to Canada for him.” (More laught-r.) 


Very Smart! 

Charged at Stratford with disorderly conduct, a 
labourerj told the bench he had just cone out of a 
military hospital. He had been in the Artillery. 

The Magistrate: “ What are you sufforing froin 2” 

The Prisoner: “N. Y. D.” 

The Magistrate: ‘“* What is that.” 

The Prisoner: “I don’t know; it is what the dector 
put down on my sheet.” 

The Magistrate: “ Well, you aro Not Yet Dead, so 
you can go.” 


HOME-MADE LETTER-CARD. 


How often does the occasional correspondent find 
that there is plenty of writing-paper in the household 
cabinet, but not an envelope? More than likely the 
letter that was to be written 
is delayed until the mood 
returns again. Here, how- 
ever, is a simple way of 
overcoming the difficulty. 
Take a half sheet of note- 
paper, fold it twice so that 
the space between the folds 
will be about the size of an 
ordinary envelope, as in the 
top sketch. Write the address 
on this space, and on the other 


side you can cram a wonderful amount. With a little 
gum, paste, seccotine, or even rubber-solution, you 
can easily fix the back, as shown in the lower sketch, 
and turn it into a letter-card. 


aa et £ eee 


FOR CARRYING BABY, 

FatHErR and mother often cannot take the little 
toddler with them on their country walks because the 
child tires so easily and must be carricd home on 
father's broad shoulder, if no baby-carriage is handy. 
The illustration shows a carrier made especially for 
baby’s use. It 
is made of strong 
cloth, and has 
rubber - covered 
handles. The 
happy parent 
rolls it up and 
puts it in his 
pocket when : 
starting out for the walk, and when fatigue overtakes 
the little toddler it is brought out, the child is strapped 
in, and holding one handle each, his parents carry him 
home. Or slings can bo inserted through the handles 


and slung over the shoulders, as shown in the sccond 
picture. 


Ce EESTI a ————————————————————————————————————a 
We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot undertake to return 
unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


SAVES SPACE, 

Most people have experienced tho 
inconvenience incurred by hanging 
several articles of clothing on a 
single hook or peg; but when room 
is limited it is often unavoidable. w= i 
The vertical peg-rack illustrated | a 


here dispels the trouble by enabling 
at least five garments to be 
suspended in the space usually 
allotted to one. It is made of 
iron or brass, and can be attached 
to the back of a door by means 
of eyes or staples. If for use 
against a wall it may be mounted 
on a narrow planed board, as shown. 
If the shaft is round the rack can 
be turned in any direction. 


ee et 


ILLUMINATED SIGNS. 

Onze often notices in front of a shop an illuminst: 
sign-board which is lit up and then extinguished «1 
regular intervals. This action is carried out by 1! 
aid of the small appliance here described, whi it 
occupies only a trifling space. A small cylinder t 
| soft. material (A), which can only expand in cintin- 

ference, is coupled to one end of an electric wir. 
The cur- 
rent heats 
the cylin- H 
der, which rrm ; 
therefore °==~ 
extends in * 
circumfer- : 
ence, and thus draws a bulbed end of hard materi! 
(B) away from a contact piece (C) fitted in connection 
| with the other side of the electric circuit. The conta! 
is thus broken and the light put out. The cures. 
being stopped, the cylinder gets cool, the circumfer: 1 « 
contracts, and this presses the bulbed iece (B) bak 
against the contact piece (C) thereby lighting the si:”. 
the same process goes on automatically as long «+ 
the current is in the wire. 


sitchen 


Ficked Fe rs | 


Eoth Pensioners. 
Mr. Robert Sam:, aged ninety-six, of Castle 
Hedingham, and his son, Mr. Henry Sams, aged 
seventy, are both recipients of old-age pensions. 


Mistress Mariner, 

Admiral Fisher’s son and heir, it is announced, is 
about to wed Miss Jane Morgan, of Philadelphia, 
who has the distinction, rare among women, of being 
a certificated “master mariner.” 


Death From Fright. 

A shunter at Clapham Junction was stated at a 
Battersea inquest recently to have died from 
hemorrhage of the brain, arising from fright caused 
by acoupling which suddenly snapped with a loud 


report. 
Sold ! 

Two policemen disguised as cyclists saw a licensed 
victualler at Stansted hand o slip of paper to a 
eustomer the other day, and, producing their 
authority, proceeded to search the man for evidence 
of betting. The paper proved to be a coupon given 
away with tobacco, 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Shortage in Half-Sovereigns. 
Half-sovereigns are scarce. The machine which 
turns them out at the Royal Mint went out of order, 
and could not be put right for three weeks, so the 
supply to London banks had to be halved. 


On a Tramear. 

A solicitor, who fell from his seat and broke a rib 
while travelling on a Croydon electric tramcar which 
suddenly swerved and stopped, was awarded £25 
damages at the county court recently. Notice of 
appeal was given. 


Divorced at Fifteen. 

The youngest divorced couple in the world is to 
be found in Abyssinia. On May 16th of last year the 
Princess Romanic Onosk was married to the Prince 
Lidj Eyassu, the heir apparent, the bride then being 
eight years old and the bridegroom fourteen. The 
princess happens to bo the niece of the Empress 
Taitu, and this lady is not popular with the regents 
of the country. So to prevent tag empress exercising 
any baneful influence upon the future ruler’s wife, 
the statesmen required the prince to divorce her. 


. Tho Record Apple. ; 
Said to be the biggest apple in the world, a Gloria 
Mucdi weighing 27oz., Sin. in height, and 1G3in. in 
circumference, was sold at Covent Garden the other 
day for £14 lis. It was grown at the King’s Acres 
Fruit Trees Nurseries at Hereford. 


Singing in Four Languages. 

Mi:s Beatrice la Palme, the young French- 
@anadian soprano, will create a record at Covent 
Garden dyring Mr. Beecham’s season by singing in 
four languages—French, German, Italian, and 
English. 


Seventy-two Years in the Pit. 

The King has accepted the photograph of a 
Lancashire miner, familiarly known as Ml 
William ” Crook, of Wigan, who, by his seventy-two 

ears’ labour in the coal mine, has established what 
is claimed as a world’s record. 


Deaf Dancers. 

Pretty women and smart young men danced t> tha 
music of a string band in softly lighted rooms 19 
Bayswater one night recently. And nota word wa3 
spoken by the dancers. These members of the 

ational Deaf Club were perfectly happy and well 
versed in the etiquette of the ballroom. 
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P. Doubleyou Gathers some Really Special 
News about this Year's Novel Fireworks. 


lanes” 


Mr. 


With the approach of November 5 the thoughts 
of many grown-ups and all children turn to the 
subject of fireworks, so, with a view to obtaining 
particulars about the most popular firework 
novelties, Mr. P. Doubleyou called recently at 


C.. T. Brock’s celebrated factory, where the matter 
for this article was readily provided. 
Of squibs and crackers it is unnecessary to speak, 


A Fiery Aeroplane, 
This delightful firework whizzes round and round as itt 
ascends, at the same time, throwing out coloured sparks 
and flames, 


as these old favourites are so well known tu all; 
but this is not the case with the “ tourbillon,” or 
fiery aeroplane, which is illustrated in the first 
sketch. 


i, a 


The “Skimmer,” or Water Devil. 


A novelty for those who live near a pond. Note how it 
zigzags through the water and the trail of sparks, 


the aeroplane will rise into the air, whizzing round 
and round as it ascends, and throwing out a 
beautiful spiral-shaped pattern of coloured sparks 
and flames, 

Picture No. 2 shows a “skimmer,” or water 
devil, which will provide a shillingsworth of 
picturesque amusement to anybody who happens 
to live near a pond or river. For this firework is 
meant for use in the water, and, after being lighted 


. A Shell Firework, 
It is firet placed in the mortar and a match is then applied 
0 the string-lighter, A, The shell flies from its bed and 
bursts high up in the air, 


at point A, it should be thrown into a pond or stream, 
“here it will dart to and fro upon the surface of the 
inet hissing and spitting out flames as it dashes 


Finally it bursts into a cloud of light, the bril- 


If § cats Kill 5 rate in 5 minutes, 
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liance of which is greatly emphasised by the reflec- 


tion in the water. 

_ In the third drawing we have a “ shell” ready for 
lighting. It is placed, you will notice, in a mortar, 
which is buried, almost to the muzzle. in the earth. 
Then the string lighter is stretched out 
along the top of the ground, and a light, 
fixed at the end of a stick or long holder, 
is applied to the end of the string, point 
A. Presently the shell flies from the 
mortar high up into the air, where it 
bursts, throwing out a gorgeous explosicn 
of coloured stars. 

Very weird and pretty are the effects 
produced by the firework named the 
‘Mine of Serpents.” The “ mine ” should 
be placed on a firm, flat base, a light 
then being applied to the touch 
paper. A_ hissing fire will leap up, 
followed by an explosion, and then the 
air is filled with numbers of cracking, 
twisting fiery serpents, which dart about 
in every direction to the amusement and 
delight of the onlookers. 

Picture No. 4 shows a “ maroon 
rocket.” If you want a really big bang, 
such as will rouse the whole neighbour- 
hood, this is the firework to get. This 
rocket rises to a great height in the air, 
where it explodes with a tremendous 
detonating crack. For lighting, place the 
rocket upright, light at point A, and be careful 
to stand clear of the rise. These maroon rockets 
are used as signals in land or naval warfare. 


——_—_-» f-2-—___—_—- 


DERELICTS OF THE AIR. 


Wellman’s Airship has Disappeared Like Our 
War Balloon, “ Saladin.” 

Where is the huge gas envelope of Wellman’s 
abandoned airship ? Did it rise to such a height 
that it burst, or did it drop into the heart of the 
Atlantic, perhaps in the centre of the mysterious 
Sargasso Sea ? 

Probably we shall never know. The America, 
however, is not the first air craft to become derelict. 
Even as we write the America IJ., a balloon con- 
taining two wealthy Americans, is floating about 
somewhere in space, or maybe has carried its 
passengers to destruction. 

Two years ago an aeronaut, with two passengers, 
ascended from Lyons, rose to a considerable height, 
and was coming down again. When within a 
few feet of the ground a gust of wind capsized 
the balloon, the aeronaut and one of the two 
passengers being thrown out. 

Relieved of the weight, the balloon shot up 
again at such a speed that the remaining passenger 
lost consciousness. 

By a sort of miracle, the balloon, passenger and 
all, came safely to earth in a mountain gorge at 
the edge of the French Alps, 180 miles away from 
the starting point. 

This case reminds one of the British war balloon, 
Saladin, which went up from Bath. Its controller 
was Colonel—then Captain—Templar, and with him 
was Mr. Walter Powell, M.P. for Malmesbury. 

At Bridport, in Dorsetshire, the balloon came 
down suddenly, and Captain Templar was thrown 
out and badly hurt. Before it could be secured, 
the machine rose again, and drove swiftly out to 
sea with Mr. Powell. What happened afterwards 
is a mystery to this day. Part of the torn silk 
envelope of a balloon was found on the north-west 
coast of Spain some weeks later, but whether it 
was the remains of the Saladin or not no one knows. 

One Friday night in June, 1907, a farmer named 
Feketi, living near Debreczin in Hungary, was 
awakened by a strange noise on the roof of his 
house. He roused his servants, and they went out 
and found a large balloon with no car lying half 
empty on the gable. 

Too ignorant to realise the danger, they went 
up with their lanterns. Instantly there was a 
fearful explosion, and Feketi and four men were 
killed on the spot, six others were injured, the 
houso was wrecked, and the ruins burnt to the 

round. It appears that this balloon had previously 
lost its car, which had broken away and dropped, 
killing its three occupants. 

It was in the same year and the same month 
that Lieutenants Caulfield and Leabee ascended 
from Aldershot in the war balloon, Thresher. 
That same evening they were scen near Weymouth 
trying to descend. Later, the balloon was picked 
up at sea by a trawler, derelict, and half empty of 
gas. Both her occupants had vanished. 


A mar. 
oon roc- 
ket gives 
a bang 
like a 
cannon, 


how many rats will 109 cats Kill in 100 minutes ? 
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Fresh [aels 


About Things that Appear in the Newspapers. 


— 


Lonpon’s first Lord Mayor, Henry Fitz-Ailwie 
held office for twenty-four years. 

Tuere is no end to the use of wircless. The lates: 
suggestion is to fit cab shelters with an apparatus, se 
that the householder by merely pressing a button in his 
drawing-room can call a taxi. 


BLmxp persons are now allowed to travel free on the 
London County Council tramcars and on some 
provincial systems. Now Leiccster has just extended 
tho privilego to cripples. 

A Unrtgp States Government report just issued 
states that ministers of the Gospel in that country 
will have received during 1910 the sum of £20,000,000 
in salaries, Several New York ministers get £3,000 a 
year each, 


Luccnent, the assassin of the Empress of Austria, 
who committed suicide in prison the other day, is tho 
second regicide to thus end his life, driven mad by 
solitary confinement. The other one was Bresci, who 
murdered King Humbert of Italy. 

Rostanp, the famous French poet, has just let it 
be known that he would enjoy a trip in a flying- 
machine if it were not that his wife objects. It will 
be remembered that King Alfonso was also restrained 
for a similar cause a few months ago. 


Tur Bishop of Carlisle is advocating the learning of a 
trade by all boys, aristocrats as well as plebcians. In 
this he is at one with the Kaiser, who, like his 
father and his grandfather, is a skilled artisan, and 
who has had all his soas similarly trained. 


Tue big bonfire at Highgate Hill on November Sth 
would make but a poor show beside the tremendous 
pe which used to be lit in former days in Lincoln's Inn 

‘ields, the usual allowance for which was two hundred 
cartloads of fucl, while upwards of thirty “Guys” 
were frequently burnt in it. 

TuE new St. Paul's Bridge over the Thames is 
estimated to cost £2,000,000. This is nearly four 
times as much as was spent upon building London 
Bridge, the exact cost of which was £596,000. Water- 
loo Bridge cost under £500,000 ; the Tower Bridge— 
with approachcs—£1,000,000. 

Tuts recalls the fact that the first bridge across the 
Thames at the metropolis was erected in the year 
994. It was a wooden structure. The construction 
of the first stone bridge across the river at London was 
begun in 1176, and was finished in 1209. 

Wuen great King’s Counsel are raised to the Bench 
they often lose in income as much as they gain in 
honour. Some of the judges who have just been 
appointed will forfeit a considerable portion of their 
income, and it was reckoned that when Mr. Justico 
Pickford was made a judge he sacrificed £10,000 a year. 

Owe to the necessity of maintaining the British 
Navy at its proper high level, there is talk of a Naval 
Loan. The last time a loan was resorted to to strengthen 
the Fleet was in 1889, when the Naval Defence Act was 
introduced by Lord George Hamilton. By this Act 
seventy ships of all kinds were to bo completed in 
4} years. 

THERE was no Lord Mayor's Show in 1830. Fearing 
a hostile demonstration against the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s Ministry, the authorities abandoned the Show 
at the last moment, thus creating great public alarm. 
Consols fell three per cent. in two hours, and men 

araded the streets shouting “No Wellington!” 
uring the same week the Duke's Ministry fell. 

Triats of people accused of being accessories to 
murders after the fact are not very frequent, because 
murderers usually keep their own counsel. One very 
sensational casc of the kind, however, occurred in 
connection with the condemnation to death of Henry 
Wainwright for the Whitechapel murder, his brother, 
Thomas Wainwright, getting seven years for assisting 
him to dispose of the body of his victim. 


At the Crippen trial the jury only took half an hour 
to consider their verdict, but in more than one 
murder t ial ten minutes has been sufficient. This was 
the length of time the jury deliberated in the Leiroy 
case, but at tho first trial of the Peasenhall murder a 
consultation of four hours ten minutes failed to bring 
agreement, the case eventually being abandoned, as a 
second jury disagreed after two hours twelve minutcs, 
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SILLY THINGS WE ALL DO. 


Touch - wooD 
sends a_ long 
and rambling 
letter, but in the course of it makes one very 
original remark, He says he is just a plain, 
simple man. 

Most men when they write such a letter as Toucn- 
woop has sent set out their virtues or their vices. 

TovcH-woop does not do this. He gives a brief, 
and, very likely, an honest description of himself, 
and asks this question—and it is really a very 
important question :— 

** Are the little superstitions of life worth worry- 
ing over? If I brag, need I touch wood to ward off 
adverse results ? Must I go around a ladder instead 
of taking a direct road under it ? These and other 
things have entered right into my life, and have 
become a part of me. I think these things are silly. 
What do you think ?”* 


I don’t think at all. I quite agree with you, 
ToucH-woop. Such beliefs and ideas are Rot. 
Come round here to the office some day and ask to 
see me, and I will give you the whole situation in 
two very forcible words, which I can’t and won't 
put into print. 

All superstition of this kind is a sort of mental 
weakness. 

Stupid people will not walk under a ladder 
because they think it will bring ill-luck. I never 
walk under a ladder myself—when there is a man 
with a paint pot perched above. I go round. 

But when there is just a plain Jadder I go right 
under. Generally I find then I have the wkele way 
to myself, because most people go round instinc- 
tively and superstitiously. 

And if I brag, as sometimes I think I do, I don’t 
touch wood unless it should be that I accidentally 
put my hand on my head. 


It is the duty of every man to apply the light of 
such feeble reason as he possesses to all propositions 
put before him. He might ask himself what 
posible ill-luck CAN befall him if he passes under a 
adder or if he fails to touch wood after boasting. 
Superstitions of this kind are stupid, and people are 
wasting time and mental effort in observing them. 


THE WISDOM OF A HARD-HEADED | I HAVE 
SCOTSMAN. just been 

reading 

‘*The 


Day Book of John Stuart Blackie.” A wise old pro- 
fessor of Greek was this man, the pride of the 
University of Edinburgh. A strong, unusually 
rugged-minded man, even among rugged-minded 
Scotsmen. His views are full of plain solid 
philosophy, of hatred of cant, and contempt for 
prejudice. He says on one page of this book : 

“The way to know a country is to walk through 
it, the way to know a book is to think through it. 
The process in both cases must be slow, but it is 
complete, and the results are permanent.” 

There the philosophy of book reading is put in 
the fewest possible words, The man who reads 
without thought is like the man who eats without 
chewing. 

One swallows his facts whole, as the other 
swallows his food—both swallowing processes are 
harmful. 

Thought in reading is as essential to mental 
growth, to mental nourishment, as is saliva to 
physical digestion. 

The man who thinks his way through a book 
has a well-fed brain and a more useful mind when 
the book is finished. The man who swallows the 
book whole is worse off than when he began ; he 
suffers from mental indigestion, and such feeble 
capacity for original thought as he may have had 
at first is impaired by the false reading process. 

Perer Keary. 


A SCHOOIMASTER was one day greatly annoyed 
hy not getting satisfactory answers to the questions 
he put to one of the schoolboys. At last he called 
aid to the front, and handing him twopence, 
said : 

‘ Here’s some money ; away with you, and buy 
some brains.” 

The master felt rather small when the boy turned 
round with the query ; ‘ Shalli tell the shopkeeper 
“Ney’re for you ?”2 


The cats fumped at the rats; don't you jump at the anewer, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


PACIFIED HER. 

Tue beautiful girl was in a temper. 

“Now,” she exclaimed impetuously, “‘ you see I 
can stamp my foot!” . 

But the young man only smiled. This made her 
furious. 

“There,” she snapped, bringing her dainty heel 
down on the pavement, “I'll stamp it again!” 

“Oh, you are too extravagant!” 

“ Extravagant ?” 

“Yes, Anything as small as your foot only 
requires one stamp.” 


— rio 
HUSH MONEY. 
Nor long since a large manufacturer telegraphed 


to a London safe-maker requesting that a man be 


sent at once to his place of business, a town about 
fifty miles from the City. Upon reaching his 


destination the expert, with his kit of tools, repaired 


to the establishment, and was informed that the 


vault, an old-fashioned affair, which locked with a 
key, and which contained the safe and books of the 


concern, could not be opened. 
The man examined the lock and then the key, 


opened his kit, took out a bit of wire, and began to 
dig a mass of crumbs, dust, and fluff out of the 
key. Then ho inserted it in the lock and, when 
the proprietor with a sickly smile looked up, turned 


the door. 

at’s your charge ?” asked the manufacturer. 
“‘ Five guineas,” replied the expert. 

“ Does anyone know you are down here ?” 


“ ” 


the ap lenent and open 


a be 
“* Well, then, here are six guineas,” remarked the 
give you a guinea extra if 
you'll take the first train back to London without 
telling anyone the price I’ve paid to have a man 


manufacturer. “ I'll 
dig dust out of a key for me.” 
ee fe 
GIFTED THAT WAY. 


Writtna is not the strong point of Ebenezer 
Binks, neither is spelling, and when he had to write 
a letter he called on Mrs. Binks, who was sewing in 


the room. 

‘“‘ Maria,” he said, “is there any ‘h’ in sofa?” 

“Of course there is!’ answered Mrs. Binks, 
taking from her mouth a button that she was going 
to sew on Willie’s best jacket. ‘‘S-o-p-h-a, sofa.” 

“Thanks! That’s the way I always spell it, 
come to think of it,” said Binks airily. Then there 
was silence. Suddenly he asked: 

“* Are there two ’ g’s’ in sugar, Maria ?”’ 

“Mercy, no!” said Mrs. Binks sharply. “I 
should think you could spell a little word like that, 
Ebenezer. §S-h-u-g-a-r, sugar.” 

“ That’s so,” assented Binks, “ but I forgot the 
‘h’; thought the word didn’t look right,” and he 
scratched in the missing aspirate. Then he folded 
his letter and set about directing it. 

“How many ‘i’s’ in Pimlico?” he asked, 
balancing a postage-stamp on his tongue. 

“About a dozen!” snapped Mis. Binks, who 
had just discovered that both heels of Willie’s 
stockings necded repairing. ‘‘ You ought to keep 
a dictionary, Ebenezer, and not depend upon me 
for everything.” 

“TI don’t need one when you're about, dear,” 
said Binks, 

“T always was a pretty good speller,” said Mrs. 
Binks complacently. ‘It comes natural for some 
folks to spell, and I suppose I’m one of them,” and 
she proceeded to darn Willie’s heels, while Binks 
went out and posted his letter. 
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£25 A WEEK 


OFFERED IN 


RUGBY SKILL COMPETITION. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 
is to give a forecast of the results 
cf the leading Rugby football matches 
to be played on Saturday week. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


This is the only Rugby Skill Com- 
petition. You will ficd full par- 
ticulars and entry form in this week’s 


M. A. P. 


Price One Penny. Everywhere. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 10, 19.0, 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sporis 
and Pastimes, 


Tt is quite possible that a team of Maori Ruy 
football players will visit Great Britain next s 


THERE has lately been fine sport with pike in 1c 
Hampshire Avon. In the Christchurch district isa 
angler captured a total basket of pike of 220 Ib. in 
three days. 


—— 


Prayrxa simply with his hands, a billiard-pl.:¢r 
named De Kuyper claims to be able to make bri.:! - 
of a thousand, and to give Stevenson 5,000 in lu; 
and then beat him. 


HackenxscumMiptT, the wrestler, has Ieft his Sus: < 
farm, and gone on a wrestling tour in America. [!e 
receives £4,000 for four months, and undertaki: 10 
grapple with anyone put before him. 


Epuctnp Payne, the Gaiety comedian, is a lern 
cyclist. In his younger days he competed in mi: x 
races, and he can often be scen nowadavs riding ul: 
the Great North Road on a racing bicycle. 


Now that the hunting season is starting, it is worth 
remembering that the Masters of two Hunts have he'd 
their position for over fifty years. They are Visevini 
Portman and Mr. W. de Salis Filgate. 


In the South London Church League is a foot}a!i 
team composed entirely of deaf and dumb players. 
In a recent match the referee was also afflicted in tL:+ 
way, yet he controlled the game admirably. 


A siIx-HovRS’ race on roller skates was hell at a 
London rink recently, commencing at ten p.m.. and 
finishing at four in the morning. Eight entries wo: 


received, and the winner covered seventy-cight iil: 
In a big American boxing contest the other day onc: t 
the pugilists finished the last five rounds with a bro! in 


arm, and yet won the contest. The gladiators vi 
Wolgast and Tommy McFarland, Wolgast being the 
winner. 


——— 


Lorp Kryxatrp, who recently opened Millwi!)+ 
new football ground, was a very famous playcr { 
years ago. He could take any position on the {i 1. 
and in the hundreds of games he took part in was nest 
scriously injured. 


Tue British Adviser to the Government <f 
Kelantan, Straits Settlements, says in his annie! 
report that ‘ Association football was introduced in 
September, and is now a counter-attraction to watchin 
cock-fighting and bull-fighting.” 


Tnat thorough sportsman, Lord Alverstone, on the 
evening of the day when the Crippen trial concluiit. 
presented the challenge cup to the winner of the crest 
Stevenson-Inman billiard match. Most men, undit 
the circumstances, would have been nearly prostratul. 


Jack Jouxson, the heavy-weight champion, ba:t'y 
has the craze for speed. A great deal of his money :* 
spent on racing motor-cars, and his one recreation |: 
raising dust on the high-roads. 


A apy billiard-player, Miss Ruby Roberts. fe 
coming to England from Australia to show how cloves 
a woman can handle a cue. She is considered |. 
many to be the fincst woman-player of the game 
ever known, and has made a break of 168 off tl” 
red ball. John Roberts has been coaching her and +: 
managing her tour. 


Tne great Australian horse-race, the Melhourne Cap. 
attains its jubilee this year. A horse named Arciv! 
won the first race on November 7th, 1861, and was alo 
successful the following year. The owner of '!: 
animal is still alive. rhe race used to be wer'n 
£10,000, but it is now a “ handicap of £30 each with 
£6,000 added, and a trophy valued at £100.” 


Now that so many thousands are eagerly watchin 
the matches in the Football League it is interest!“ 
to remember that many a famous club grew out of a 
church institute. Southampton has grown out of >t. 
Mary’s, while Aston Villa was founded by scl:ol! 
of a Wesleyan Sunday school. Wolverham)! 
Wanderers was once St. Luke's, and there are several 
others, 


te 
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PROLOGUE. 


John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Belty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass. The clergyman 48 now vicar at the country 
vilage of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
lite girl, Biri. It 1s the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
o merry gathering of the child’s playmates are romping. 
John Hume ts called ous to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar's wife. 

Baty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Urs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
achild, and Mrs, Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
ite brief existence and seen it carried lo the grave, And 
now—— 

“ What do you want ?”” Betty faliers. 

irs, Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Lite Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot, She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs, ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But Joh: IJume points 
to the door,“ Go!” he commands. ‘'hen turning to 
ie child he carries her up to bed. When he relurne, the 
room isempty. Belly Hume has gone / 


HOW THE STORY OPENED. 


Tm has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, Lut the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into 
s beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 
Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
tygore days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi’s idol, even in those 
days asa fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi’s part, for she loves him. David is a 
journalist in London now, earning his bread-and-butter 
by evolving sensational fiction. 

Mimi,” he says, “I love you.” And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 
As the two lovers wander slowly homeward through a 
quiet wood Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is 
has at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
an He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 
or Mimi, The girl introduces the two men, and Lang 
returns to the farm. David goes home with Mimi and 
obtains John Hume’s consent to their marriage. 
Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- 
nalist returns to his flat at Bewlay Strect, N.W., to 
work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. One 
tight, just as he is going out to post off a story, a woman 
ines him back into his flat. It is Phebe, 
the girl who had held him infatuated three years ago, 
= then thrown him over to marry old Durward 

enyon for money. 
sa tries to confide in him the story of her marriage | 
i ure. Dut David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
aaa love for the fascinating Phebe is completely 
bee | Ho informs her of the altered circumstances, 

: offers to sce her to a cab, ‘Then he pulls 
: : back suddenly, thinking of her reputation as well as 
a own, Someone is coming up the stairs to call | 
pon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
iby ot flash clothes, and hair dye have altered the | 
we oy, blackraailing Mrs. Mowle of thirteen years 
oe into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Her 

tnts call at very late hours. Mostly they are women, 


nk ne time it is a man—Rupert Lang. Madame 
nee welcomes him in, and, pecring through the 
iter flap of her door, the beauty specialist and 


Ten penknives to the readers who 


Lang see David and Phebe Kenyon leave together. 
It is past SS when David returns. He 
notices a woman urrying along. Tragedy, want, 
and misery are written on her once-beautiful face. 
Nevertheless, he recognises her as Betty Hume. 

The woman drops a handkerchief containing s key, 
which David picks up. On the key is a tab bearing 
the address ‘“‘ No. 40 Bewlay Street ’—and the hand- 
kerchief is stained with blood! 

David thrusts his find into his pocket and a 
moment later finds the loser, a huddled heap, in an 
area. Thoughts of the bloodstained handkerchief, 
the labelled key—and murder—rush through David's 
mind. Mimi’s mother must be saved at all costs ! 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the door 
of Madame Frayle’s flat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle and Rupert 
Lang have seen David and his burden. And Madame 
Frayle has recognised, in the slight figure, Betty. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when an imperative knock resounds at 
the door. The police! 

Consulting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Wer, who loves him as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from the flat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murdcr has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, a aaa his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the untenanted house, and, on entering, 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
pair of scissors. Together with Detective-Sergeant 
‘Tibbutts, he is pursuing investigations in Bewlay Street. 

David pretends to havo been awakened from 4 deep 
sleep when he confronts the two officiels, but there is 
a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 

And just at that moment Mademe Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David’s nerve fails him. Beads of per- 

iration stand on his brow. He pulls at a handker- 
chiel—THE handkerchief, and from it the fatal key 
clanks to the floor. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts quickly etoops and 

icks it up and then thoroughly cross-examincs David. 
a an endeavour to shicld Mrs. Hume, David makes 
such feeble replies that Tibbutts sends for Inspector 
Rayne. The latter arrests David on a charge of 
murder, but allows him to write to Mimi, telling her 
that it is all a horrible mistake. 

On the day following the tragedy Mr. Gideon 
Lang—upert 3 father and Kenyon’s  solicitor— 
calls on Mark Crushington, of the great London 
emporium, re one of his workpeople, Mrs. Clinton— 
otherwise Betty Hume. 

Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. Onreaching home, the butler at Mr. Kenyon’s 
London residence calls him up on the telephone. His 
message is staggering. The murdered man is his master! 

And where is Phabe? Bent on renewing her 
acquaintance with her cld-time lover, and xlso in 
exacting a terrible revengo from Mimi for daring to 
secure his affections, she has motored down to the 
Humes’ house. 

Mimi’s letter from David and a telegram from 
Lang to Mrs. Kenyon, announcing her husband’s 
death, arrive almost together. Phebe is staggered 
by the news. She faints. Lut again her scheming 
nature asserts itself. ‘“ David is innocent. I alone 

an save hii!” she says. 

. A few minutes later she is whirling back to 
London, in the motor-car, with Mimi and the vicar. 

That same night John Humo sccs Betty—the first 

time for thirteen years—and Louis Death, Crusbing- 


Tretty eludes her husband, but Louis Death tracks her 
down to an empty house. Following n 
her bending over 2 young man, who is slowly bleeding 
to death. Louis Death ts {illed with pity. He takes 


a careful look at ) young and | C 
Betty olf to the chemist’s with a prescription. When 


she returns, the boy’s lips are moving feebly. 
“Mother, mother,” ho whispers,“ I've dragged 

you down cnouch alrcady. Vm going to give myself 

up to tho potics.” 


You Can Now Read On. 


first send in the correct answer. 


tho young fellow, and then sends | 


Sa This is the Great Story Everyone is Reading, 137 __ 


BEGIN TO-DAY! 
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% © CHAPTER THIRTEEN (continued). = 


Ps “Something to stop Bleeding.” =< 
ene oaleodoctongeacooconzonss Sp rtonfeaootersoegencoezeaseecoo conse cesoecorgneceeseeceese 
“SrmvE! Steve!” 


Betty Hume sank to her knees beside tho mattress. 
Since despair had been changed into hope, she had 
been transformed from a numbed into a “live,” 
quivering woman. 

“My boy—my lad!” she whispered. 

His eyes were open, looking up into hers, but there 
was no light of recognition in their depths. His lips 
moved again feebly. 

“Why didn’t you leave me—to go my way, mother ? 
I never was no good—never shall be! Go on, Sally— 
you hustlo him—and leave it to me—and Dick—to 
pull it off——” 

“ Steve, Steve—h’sh !” 

When she thought him dead, nothing had mattered 4 
dead, no earthly accounts could have been brought 
against him, this son of hers, fruit of a man’s deception 
and her own frailty, for whose misspent life of sin and 
crime, for want perhaps of a mother’s influence and a 
father's guidance, she held herself most tragically and 
guiltily responsible. But now there was a hope of 
life, and with this hope great fear had also returned. 

She upturned her grey face to Louis Death. He had 
laid a bony hand on her shoulder and was stooping a 
little, restraining her and ready to restrain her more 
forcibly if in her anguish and her tragic love she should 
fling herself upon this young man, who had been 
revealed to Death as her son. 

Barcly out of his teens, yet a hunted criminal, wanted 
by the police ! 

Death had suspected something of this kind when 
he —— Mrs. Clinton. Now it had been revealed 
to him. 

The fear possessing agen Hume stared out from her 
dilated eyes. This man who had come upon the scene 
so strangely and had played the Good Samaritan with 
the practical still of a surgeon was, nevertheless, Louis 
Death, Crushington’s secretary and spy—who was 
known at the grcat emporium as tho “ Shadow of 
Death.” She voiced her fear. Subterfuge was impos- 
sible. She was simply at his mercy, and sae could but 
appeal to his mercy and his pity. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Death,” she whispered, 
“don’t betray him! He’s my son. Don’t judge him 
by anything he says—he had no chance—no chance ! 
The guilt is mine—mine—mine ! s 

“T° judge nobody!” answered Death hoarsely. 
“Your secret’s safo with mo!” 

Ho took her hands and drew her to her foet. 

“Go over there,” he whispered. “ I've things to 
do. Don’t look. But I sha!l not hurt him. Yrom 
this night look on me as ha friend—and his!” 

“God bless you!’ she quivered, and, obcying a 
swift beart-impulse, she pressed her lips to his hand. 

‘As she did so, Death gave a little shudder and a 
bright flush coloured his pale, gaunt face. 

Then Betty Hume turned away swiftly, went to @ 
corner of the dismal candle-lit scullery, and, hiding her 
face in her hands, prayed. 

Death sank to one knee and did grim, necessary 
things tenderly with lint bandaging. Twiee he put 
the bottle that Betty Hume had obtained from tke 
chemist’s to her son’s lips. 

“Hustle him, Sally—lcave {t to me and Dick—to 
pull it off!” 

Steve Darrack— Flash ” Steve Darrack, as ho was 
known in some quartcrs—was muttcring again fecbly. 

“TT gay, Dick—what have you dono to him ? 
What have you done to him? Quick—the cops— 
scoot!” 

“H’sh |”? whispered Death. 

But Steve Darrack heard nothing. The woman in 
the flickering shadows still kept her hands to her cycs. 
Her frail body was rocking slightly. + 

Presently Dacrack continucd, “ Father—you! 
—a father? May you rot!” 

Betty Hume moaned. 

“You—a father! Not a thought—for your son— 
| for his mother!” 

After that, Steve Darrack became silent again, and 
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resently Death crossed noiselessly to Betty Hume. 
face was as expressionless as a mask. But he 
seemed somehow to be more of a man and less of a 


shadow. 

“TJ ghall stay the night,” he said in a low voice. 
His eyes travelled round the room, the only furniture a 
broken-backed wooden chair standing at the foot of 
the mattress. ‘‘Is there any place where you can 
rest ? You must rest!” 

She tottered as he spoke. She had exceeded the 
limits of her powers of endurance. Death slipped an 
arm round her, and helped her to the broken-backed 
chair. She sank down upon it, and hid her face in 
her 

Death went on speaking. 

“T shall have to get away before daybreak ; but you 
must get rest till then. You will have to take the day 
watch; but you'll find him better in the morning. 
I'll be with you again to-morrow night, and shall have 
thought thing out by then. But he mustn’t be 
moved yet. He must be kept still. There must be 
no more b if we can help it!” 

She drew her hands from her face and locked up into 
his pale blue eyes. His sensitive mouth and nostrils 
were quivering. 

“Tf you knew all!" she whispered, linking her 
fingers together. 

“ T can guess much!” 

She reached out a trembling hand towards the figure 
on the mattress. 

“He is my son—if he had known a father’s care—a 
mother’s love—it might all have been different—and 
I never knew—I thought he died as a tiny mite——” 

She rose from the chair before Death could intervene, 
and dropped to her knees. 

‘* Steve—my boy—I can never atone 

He did not hear her; but it seemed as if he must 
have done. The degenerate's lips moved. 

“Mother, how could you help it? My God, Dick, 
what have you done to him? Quick—the cops— 
scoot!” 

s s s s s 

Next morning Mark Crushington, according to his 
custom, reached the great premises at Regent's Circus 
before they were open to the general public, and as his 
men and women slaves, the humble working bees who 
helped make his golden honey, were still swarming 
through back and side entrances. 

There had been but one subject of conversation in 
the “tube” carriage by which he had travelled—the 
Bewlay Street murder, and speculation as to what 
Foy ne serene at the inquest to be opened on 
this | 

Cenahlngton himself was more than ordinarily 
interested in the crime. The fascinating Mrs. Kenyon 
was a customer of his, and as well as being a good 
customer was a splendid advertisement. 

“It was a joy to create for Madame Kenyon!” so 
Madame Rose, of the costume'department, said. ‘“ A 
tyrant—hard to please; but so chic, so perfectly and 
superbly moulded ; so ravishing—and what a skin!” 

tushington had scented a big mourning order, 

and promise of it had already been given. On the 

pee ceng Phobe had telephoned through to 

gton’s. She must have mourning to wear at 

the inquest, and more than that—becoming mourning. 

Fittingly and perfectly arrayed, it would be easier for 
her to face the ordeal. 

It was Crushington’s boast that nothing was impos- 
sible. Madame herself and a couple of assistants 
had been whirled in hot haste to Felix House, and 
slaves had toiled through the night in order that 
Phebe might be gowned appropriatcly ; but this was 
ony @ promise of a thundering big order. 

rushington catered for women from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Very few things escaped Mark inca, omy memory. 
His brain was fitted with little pigeon-holes for detail 
and big ones for great schemes; but when he reached 
his tial private office there was a crinkle on his 
forehead telling of an effort and a failure to recall some- 
oe mai J to do with Durward Kenyon, the 
Bewlay Street victim. 

It was not often his brain played him a trick, and he 
ecowled as he turned to the mass of correspondence on 
the small square table beside his great roller-top desk. 
It was Louis Death’s business to place all personal 
letters and those marked “ private ” there. 

At nine o’clock Death’s private report on Mrs. Clinton 
was due. 

Crushington suddenly paused in the midst of dealing 
with his correspondence. He remembered now. 

He rose up. Above his desk ran the walnut book- 
case containing the volumes of his secret dossier. 
Unlocking the heavily-leaded glass doors, he took down 
@ vellum-covered volume labelled C. Glancing at the 
index, he turned to page ten. 

“ Ciryton—Beatrice (Mrs.)” he read. “‘AazE given 
as thirty-five; widow. Apvisep—Madame_ Kose. 
ReFERENCES—Townley and Son and Durward Kenyon, 
Esq. (File A. B.) No regular employment pre- 
viously. Distressed gentlewoman. lever needle- 
woman.” 

Crushington’s eyes returned to “ Durward Kenyon, 


84. 
“Probably nothing in it,” he thought, his train of 
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reasoning not unlike that of P.C. Jarvis. “ But one 
Ww. ” 
nono dell ad too small for him, and Mrs. Clinton had 
roused more than his ordinary, business inquisitorial 
curiosity since Gideon Lang, an old-established 
solicitor, with a big practice, had taken the trouble to 
call personally and make in uiries about an ordinary 
workroom woman whose salary was seventeen-and- 


sixpence. 

te touched an electric button. He did not even 
look up as Death, his face an expressionless mask, 
appeared almost instantly. 

“ File A.B. !” he jerked out. 

Death retired as silently as he had come, his ungainly 
arms and hands swinging loosely. 

‘After he had returned and eilently placed the file 
beside his taskmaster, Crushington looked up Mrs. 
Clinton’s references. 

She had worked on and off for Townley and Son, 
and given satisfaction. Crushington turned to the 
second letter :— ‘ 

“ Sra,—Mrs. Clinton is known to me as a gentle- 
woman in reduced circumstances, and I can recommend 
her as hard-working and conscientious. Faithfully 
yours, DuRwaBD Kgnyon.” 

“Vague!’? thought Crushington. “ And Kenyon 
was a beggar for women!” 

So was Mr. Mark Crushington for that matter; 
but he hid his vice under a bushel, and no woman 80 
far had ever given him subsequent trouble. There 
was @ woman mixed up somewhere with the Bewlay 
Street mystery. 

“And she must have been an uncommonly prett; 
bit of goods once!” was his next thought, wit 
Mrs. Clinton in his mind. ‘Even now, she’s not 
old; with more flesh on her bones and colour to her 
cheeks she'd be splendid.” 

He gave a coarse chuckle. 

The hands of the clock on his desk marked the 
hour of nine to the stroke when he again touched 
one of the many electric buttons on his desk. 

Louis Death entered, carrying @ typewritten folio 
marked “ Private and Confidential, Mrs. Clinton.” 
He laid it without speaking at Crushington’s elbow. 

“Wait!” said Crushington, throwing the word at 
his slave as if he were a dog. 

Death stopped submissively, but his ungainly arms 
were swinging slightly and his bony hands inclined 
to open and shut. 

Crushington began to read the private report— 

“Left business 8.15. Took omnibus to Waterloo 
Station; proceeded to small eating-house in ncigh- 
bourhood; chop and tea; conversed with no one; 
before leaving shop bought half a pound of tea. Sub- 
quently proceeded to Waterloo Station, and obtained 
small valise from cloak-room. Impossible to ascertain 
contenta of valise. Took ticket at local booking- 
office, but unable to ascertain destination. Caught 
Richmond train. Must have left it at Clapham 
Junction. Was in third-class compartment at 
Vauxhall.” 

Crushington looked up from the report with a scowl. 

“Must have left it at Clapham Junction?” he 
jeked out at Death. ‘ Don’t you know that she did 
eave it at Clapham Junction ? Do you call this a 
report ? What came over you? 
doing ?” 

“The train was crowded, sir. She must have left 
it at Clapham Junction, but I missed secing her do so.” 

Crush n’s bulging forehead seemed to contract 
down to his eyes. 

“You missed seeing her do so? I don’t pay you a 
oy to miss seeing people do things! I pay you to 
see them doing things! 

Death’s lips quivered. 

“I’m human, and liable to make a mistake.” 

“I don’t pay you to be human and make 
mistakes!’ retorted Crushington ; ‘‘ but to do what 
you're told—efficiently.” 

‘“ I'm very sorry, sir!’ Death’s hands were clasped 
behind his back now, and their action was invisible 
to Crushington. 

His services were invaluable, and Crushington could 
not afford to dispense with them; but he believed 
himself to have bought him, body and soul, and the 
right to bully him was included in the price. 

“‘ What's ‘sorry’ got to do with it? Call this a 
report? I want a proper report—Mrs. Clinton’s 
private address, habits. Stuff been smuggled out 
of the workroom for the last fortnight, you know 
that, though I don’t say that sho’s necessarily the 
thief. See that I have a proper report to-morrow 
morning, nine o'clock. That'll do.” 

Death retired submissively. When he reached his 
own office a smile distorted his cadavcrous features. 

Crushington manipulated the telephone switchboard 
and spoke through to Mrs. Smolt of the workroom. 

“T want Mrs. Clinton!” 

“Not here, sir, yet!’’ 

“She was late yesterday?” 

“ Yes, sir. The fine was duly entered.” 

Crushington switched off without further remark, 
but the bec were deep again on the receding but 
powerful forehead. After a moment's thought he 
switched himself on to Madame Rose of the costume 
department. 
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* That mourning costume sent off to Mrs. Kenyon?” 
he asked. coulis 
“Oh, but yes! At elght o'clock. Triste, vy 
Crushington, yet delicate—superb! irs. Kenyon will 
love it!” 
“Good!” grunted Crushington. 
Then he picked up a morning paper and looked up 
the time at which the inquest opened. Eleven o'clock 
It was a rare thing, indeed, for Crushington to alssent 
himself during business hours from the business; but 
he decided to do so to-day. His card should get iim 
@ privileged place beside the coroncr. 
ut the business instinct as well as curiosity wag 
prompting him. : 
He looked to Phabe Kenyon to give Crushinzton's 
@ good advertisement. He wanted to sce what surt of 
a figure she cut in the witness-box, and there woul: le 
the dickens to pay in the costume department if licr gown 
failed to come up to his expectations. 
He touched a button, and spoke without lool.ing up 
as Death answered : 
“A taxi-cab at balf-past ten!” 
De ee ee a ee ee 
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TaatT same morning long before Mark Crushington, 
early bird though he was, set forth to business, Mimi 
Hume slipped from her bed—it had been a bed of 
thorns—in her Bloomsbury lodging-room, and stared 
at the first grey streaks of dawn on the London sky. 
The day of David’s ordeal had broken at last. 

She seemed not to have slept a wink ; yct she must 
have slept. She had gone to bed early before her 
father had gone to on his appointment with Gideou 
Lang. And she must have pe quite a long while, 
for a clock was striking two when she had suddenly 
become conscious in a terrified manner of someone 
moving softly in her bedroom, and quickly lighting the 
candle beside her bed, saw that her tather had entered. 

How old and haggard he had looked !_ He was not 
old in years, and Mimi had never thought of him as an 
old man till that moment. 

“I did not mean to wake you, Mimi,” he had said. 

“ Did you see Mr. Lang?” she had asked eagerly, 
for she imagined the Kenyons’ solicitor’s wish to see 
her father was connected with David and Phobe's 
pledge to clear him of suspicion and set him free. 

* No!” John Hume had answered ; but he did not 
tell her that he had seen his wife and her mother; 
how she had fled from him ; of the haunting suspiciva 
that she had sunk to the level of the abandoned 
woman who had leered and jeered at him. 

Yet it had seemed to Mimi that after he had prayed 
with her, God to give her fortitude to endure io 
a Christian spirit whatsoever the morrow and the 
future might bring forth, he had never kissed her more 
tenderly. And when he had extinguished tho candle 
and was quitting the room, she fancied she caught a 
a like a lene strangled at birth, . . . ' 

e lodging-house sitting-room was a gloomy place. 

When Mimi reached it hex father hi before her, 

from the window, his head a little bowed. 

Again she noted a deeper tenderness in his manner as 

he kissed her, and she, a girl in ycars perhaps still, 
but a woman, was quick to take advantage of it. 

“Father!” she whispered. ‘ You will Ict me £0 
with you—to the court to-day? Oh, yes, yes, ye+ 
i will, father! I can bear it! Oh, do! I want 

vid to see me there! He is wondering all this time 
what I think, what you think. I haven't been able 
to write to him, to see him——” 

“No, child!” Hardness had crept into his 
manner again. “I shall go; it is my duty as your 
father to go. But you—no! You cannot under 
stand the horror, the detail, the crowd of gaping men 
and women. I could not entertain the thought for 
one moment, Mimi. No! And my dear child, 
though I hope and pray—how I have prayed !—that 
David will come through his ordeal unscathed and 
clean—I used the word ‘clean ’—we must wait upod 
facts!” 

“ Clean !* 

Mimi repeated the word. Her eyes flashed. 

“Do you doubt him, father—David, my future 
husband ?” 

“Mimi —the vicar’s voice was hoarse—‘ I had 
faith in a woman once. Your mother! I thouglit 
her an angel—but 1 was deceived!” 

‘“ Father!” 

He had turned away, his face buried in his hands. 
Mimi had never heard him make direct reference before 
to her mother. She slipped her arms round his nev. 
Just for a moment hor thoughts changed their channel. 

“ Father, I’m a woman—won't you tell me?” 

“No!” He put her arms from him, and seemed 
ashamed of the weakness ho had displayed. Ie. 
who preached fortitude and the gospel of bearing one 4 
at 5 cpa had nearly broken down. 

0 


Mimi saw the set, sealed look return to his lips 
as he got them under control, and knew ‘'-: [0 
hopelessness of further attempt. 

Breakfast in the gloomy lodging-room was a silent 
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meal. Mimi tried to force a little food down her 
throat. When it was over, and the table cleared, and 
they were alone again, Joho Hume said a prayer and 
:issed Mimi. 
Pe camatly she found herself alone, staring from the 
sitting-room window, looking down at the people in the 
street; then she gazed over the roofs of houses as far 
over the great city as her eyes could penetrate. 

Had the inquest Sr yet? Would David look 
for her when he entered the court ? 

Those people hurrying in the street below, with 
newspapers tucked under their arms—were they going 
to the coroner's court * Strangers to him! And she 
who loved him, his wife to be, had been forbidden 
to go! Oh, it was monstrous! Would her father 
always treat her thus as if she were a child with only a 
cbild’s understanding ? 

}imi’s spirit, with love for a goad, was rising in 
revolt against the fron discipline to which she had 
submitted in the t. In the past it had been 
sufficient for John Hume to say this must be done or 
this shall not be done. 

She clenched her hands. The roar of London 
traffic intruded on her thoughts strangely. 

London had always fascinated her; she loved it, 
though she had been taught that its pleasures were 
hollow, that where men and women gathered together 
in great numbers there was always want and vice and 


Nevertheless, on the rare occasions when she had 
visited it, London cast its spell over her. The gay 
throngs, the beautiful dresses, the 
countless people representing all 
classes of society; the noise, the 
laughter, even the tears. London 
represented life to her; it filled her 
with a desire todo something with 
her own life, to work ! 

She felt as if she were wasting her 
life down in sleepy Hallard’s Cross ; 
though she onately loved the 
gteen fields, the foreste, and the hills, 
yet even when she wandered through 
the quiet country roads she often 
heard the song of the city, the 
voices of her brothers and sisters 
wong bes to join them. 

Per! it was partly because 
David Inglis lived in the city. She 
had often dreamed of the day when 
she would join him, when they 
would make their home together— 
{t might be in a little flat tucked 
away in one of the squares, even 
a garret in one of the mean strects; 
wherever it was it would be paradise 
for her, for she would be able to 
look after him, to make their home 
beautiful ; to mend his clothes, cook 
his dinners, lift the burden of 
existence from his shoulders so that 
he might give @ free rein to his 
ambitions. . \ 

And even now, though the 
shadow of a tragedy temporaril 
blotted out the sunshine, she felt 
Oat the eony of her life was 

awing closer; very soon it might 
be realised. ited . 

His wife! 

A quick ery escaped her lips; 
her face grew rosy, and a strange, 
at glow crept over her whole 


she oe away from the window, and knecling down 
With her face buried in her hands, she prayed. There 
Was nothing mechanical about her prayer; words 
Hae! ted-hot to her lips, passionate and pleading. 

fi tried to pray for all women who love, for all men 
i © toiled, for all sinners. But her prayer resolved 
teelf into a ious drawn-out demand for mercy and 
justice for Davi Inglis, her lover. 

But even as she knelt there in the lodging-house 
Toom the tempter entered and atood beside her and 
whispered in her ear. 

“ came disguised, as is his custom—for Sin only 
uncloaks and bares his face to the abandoned. 

And the suggestions which he made to Mimi Hume 
tod £0 reasonable, so harmless. He pleaded with her 
d her duty to the man she ioral, though in the 

olng of it she would disobey her father. 


She would go! ‘ 
h She sprang to her fcet, hurried to her room, and 
astily donned outdoor things. She had 4 few 


shillings in her purse. Quitting the house, she called 
® cab and told the man to drive her to the coroner's 
“Th in the North-west of London. 
bison ie er ee to crawl. But at last a ibe 
her a little. elmets, came into sight, and frightene 
a x great closed motor-car came level with the cab 
Pm Was compelled to slow down. Mimi shrank back 
Cid itively as she caught a glimpse of its occupants— 
\deon Lang, Colonel Kenyon, and a woman veiled 
and in dee mourning. 
It was Phabe. The car rolled on; was checked 
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by the crowd ; but the chauffeur beckoned a policeman, 
and a track was made through it to the court. Then 
the crowd closed sa again like a wall. 

When Mimi slig ited, she found herself walied out. 
They could have tilled the small court a hundred times 
over, a talkative woman told her. Some of the 
witnesses had only been able to get through with the 
assistance of the police. ‘That there David Inglis 
had been got through in a four-whecled cab before 
anybody knew it was him.” ‘That was Mrs. 
Kenyon that had just gone through in the motor- 
car. 

It was all gabble and talk and murmur about Mimi, 
and a continual pushing and swaying of men and 
women. Now and again messenger-boys and telegraph- 
boys fought their way through. 

Once @ couple of policemen brought out a half- 
fainting woman. 

Mimi lost count of time ; but she was living through 
an eternity. So close; ing not to know ! 

A messenger-boy fought his way out close to her. 


She Bones him. Oh, for some inkling! 
“Has Mrs. Kenyon given her evidence yet?” she 
whispered. 


“God bless you, no, miss!” answered the boy. 
“PC. Jarvis ain’t out of the witness-box yet!” 

**Ullo!”’ cried a man beside her the next moment, 
tip-toeing. “’Ere come some of ‘em! They've 


adjourned for lunch! They won't get this job over 
under a week!” 
“ Hextry-speshull ! ” 


incoherently, details of the crime. 


‘owsboys were rushing upon the scene with papers 
still earn Geom the cree —boya who had bicycled like 
demons from Fleet Street. 

Mimi bought a paper. But most of the report was 
padding, and the account ended with the practical 
beginning of the police-evidence. It was painful 
reading, SLowever, because a description was given of 
David's entrance into court. ; 

Then it occurred to her that her father might come 
from the court at any moment. The news that the 
court had adjourned atiected the crowd outside, and 
it began to diminish. Mimi found herself carried 

way by a human siream. ay : 
ue arid Inglis.” “Scissors!” “Tf ’e didn’t do it— 
and I don’t believe ’e did myself—he knows somethink 
about it!” ‘A woman done it, that’s my belicf ! 
“ Whoever done it, ’ow did they come by the key of the 
empty ‘ouse without somebody knowing— ouse-agent 
or landlord?” ‘* What -_ a toff like Durward 

on doing in a scullery, I arsks you - . 

See hind a thing assailed Mimis ears, right and 
She had hardly touched breakfast, and when 
still reckless of time, she found herself 


resently, é : 
bavi in feont of the court, hemmed in by humanity, 
physical faintness. 


she experienced . ahs a 
a i ‘ t ox ! 
Ee eet ani and travelled from lip 


came from somewhere, 
i hand to her heart. 


left. 


ip. Mimi pressed a , 
ae hay ar she’s fainted—and they've ad- 
journed !” 


Again it came from somewhere, and travelled from 
lip to lip. 


for the information. 


pencil-cases 


looked at the hunted criminal, he began to babble, almost 
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A messenger-boy fought his way through the crowd 
like a little demon. 

Mimi caught his arm. Whatever happened, she 
must know! The lad, a Press-messonger, wrenched 
himself free! He had no time to answer questions. 

“ She’s going on with ’er evidence!” 

Phoebe had promised to save David, no mutter 
the cost and the pain to herself! Mimi recalled her 
words on the previous day. 

Another woman, in a condition of partial faintness, 
was brought out by policemen. The Test in the court 
wag intense. Curiosity got the better of feeling of 
humanity. As she would have gone her way, men and 
women crowded round her. 

‘What's happened ?” 

“ David Inglis didn’t do {t—can’t have done {t—at 
least, if what Mrs. Kenyon says is correct ; my word, 
it wasascene. Out of my way, some of you, or I sill 
drop aa us air, some of you!” 

“Inglis didn’t do it—can’t have done it—at lcast, 
if what Mrs. Kenyon says is correct! My word, it 
was a scene!” 

The crowd caught up the words, and they travelled 
almost as they had been spoken, to Mimi. 

She sent up a prayer. Phebe had kept her 
promise ! 

A policeman fought his way through to the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and looked about him, saw a 
motor-car, and beckoned to the chauffeur. Other 
police went to his assistance, and the car rcached the 
court. Phosbe Kenyon had left the witness-box. 

The crowd closed up again. 
Mimi was so tightly wedged that 
she could scarcely move her arms. 

Another policeman was forcing a 
track through for someone follow- 
ing him, pushing to right and left! 
Mimi was powerless to get out of 
his way. It was only when he was 
right upon her that she saw who 
was following him. 

It was her father ! 

It flashed upon her before she 
saw his expression, that he had 
come from the court to get home 
to her with the news. - 

But then she saw his expression ! 

“Hore, miss!” said the police- 
man, pushing her as gently as 
circumstances permitted. ‘I must 
ask you to stand to one side!” 

It was at that moment that 
John Hume saw her. He caught 
her wrist, and the next instant her 
arm was twisted up within his own, 
and he was dragging her through 
the crowd. 

Suddenly Mimi became conscious 
of the enormous strain her nerves 
had undergone; body and soul 
scemed to be slipping away into a 
bottomless pit. The only thing 
that did not blur for a moment was 
her father’s face—yct not the face 
of her father, but the face of a 
judge. a face which scemed to have 
Jost all its humanity. 

She did not quite faint. But 
when the mist cleared she was in @ 
hansom cab, her father beside her. 

“ Father!” she whispered. “ For 
dear God’s sake, tell me!” 

She remembered thinking a few 
hours ago that he had grown 
suddenly old, but now the years seemed to have 
dropped from him. He looked just as she jhad 
secn him look some thirteen years ago, when he had 
taken her in his arms and locked her in her room— 
thirteen years ago when sho had cried for her mother, 
and for the first time in her life that cry had not been 
answered ! 

“David Inglis!” he answered, and he spoke as a 
judge pronouncing sentence, from which there could be 
no appeal. ‘* You must never sco him again!” 

Mimi did not speak—could not. She clenched 
her hands as if she had been tempted to strike him. 

“We go home at once!” 

His voice cut like a knife-edge. 

“T must—will know !” 

Hcr lips were white ; her eyes defiant. 

“He is unclean!” answered John Hume, 
relentless judge. ‘‘ Ho is an adulterer! ” 

Mimi shut her eyes, and caught at her bosom with 
both hands as if a knife had been driven into it. 

A closed motor-car was overtaking the hansom cab-- 
camo level. Mimi's eyes were closed, her breath 
coming in dry sobs. Her agony might have heen 
physical. But the Vicar, his own terrible feelings 
masked behind the expression of a relentless judge, 
caught a glimpse of the occupants of the car. ; 

Phebe, gowned in mourning that was a credit to 
Crushington’s promptitude and skill, had given her 
evidence and was returning home. Sho leant back 
against the cushions, her face showing whito througn 
her veil. Beside her, as on her journcy to the court, sat 
Gideon Lang, but the other man in the car now was not 


still the 
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Colonel Kenyon, but Rupert Lang, who had occupied a 
it ene his father in court, and not far from Mark 

ce ington, whose card had obtained him 6 privileged 
place. 

Crushington had been quite satisfied with Madame 
Rose’s effort in the matter of Mrs. Kenyon’s gown. 
“ A thundcring good advert. !”” had been his verdict. 
But his attention had not been confined to the cut and 
fit of the widow’s dress. 

Phasbe’s evidence had held the court spell-bound. 
Bhe had sacrificed her reputation to prove & man 
innocent ; she had rr a picture of her own unhappy 
domestic life. And the majority of those in court had 
pitied her, and many had found excuses for her. But 
they did not realiso that jealousy and unscrupulous 
passion, unreciprocated by the man whom she claimed 
as her ner in illicit love, had impelled her ; not an 
unselfish desire to clear a man of the shadow of 

icion. 

ohn Hume, catching a glimpse of the black-robed 
figure in the passing car, drew in his breath with a hiss. 
His lips moved, shaping the words he had voiced on 
the previous night, but with an addition : “* My God, 
My God, why persecutest thou me—and mine!” 

‘But he must be cruel to be kind. The irony of it 
was that again, as thirtcen years back, he had passed 
swift judgment without giving himself pause, and his 
jmienect had been all the more harsh and relentless 

ecause David Inglis was a man. Since the previous 
night, when he had seen his wife and had followed her, 
ey ei to forgive, his attitude towards erring women 
had become more human. But there still remained a 
tragic rod of iron somewhere in his nature, and some- 
thing that amounted to downright tactlessness. 

Ho had passed swift judgment on David Inglis; but 
even had that judgment been correct, he might have 
broken it more gently to his daughter. He was cruel 
{nstcad of being firm and sympathetic. 

Mimi opened her eyes, but her hands still bit into her 
bosom as if she were trying to master pain almost 
beyond her power of endurance. 

She was in the dark. Her father had explained 
nothing ; but it had flashed through her tortured mind 
that it must be on the atrength of Phobe’s evidence 
that her father had condemned David and had uttered 
that terrible word that had pierced her heart likoa knife. 

In the past, she had been submissive and obedient ; 
but his stern discipline had not crushed her spirit. 
It was in rebellion now. 

“Father!” she whispered. “I don’t—cannot 
believe it!” 

“ His partner in sin condemned him from her own 
lips. Nothing can extenuate, my poor child! Fresh 
from the gift of your pure love—‘ the woman tempted 
me,’ is no excuse for a man. I will not sully your ears 
with the story that fell from that woman’s lips; not an 
uncorroborated story, for her very movements have 
been checked and proved by the police. You must 
take up your cross, Mimi, as I took up mine thirteen 
ga ago, stumbling often and nearly crushed beneath 
ta terrible burden, and we must each endeavour to 
lighten the other’s burden in the years to come! ” 

‘Mimi’s eyes were tightly closed again. When her 
father presently looked at her, her eyes were still closed, 
as ehe leant back in the cab, and her hands tightly 
clasped. He thought that she must be praying, and 
was thankful, trusting that it might bring comfort 
and strength to her bruised and broken heart. 


No more was said till the Bloomsbury lodgings were.,| 


reached. Raucous-voiced newsboys were making the 
air hideous with cries—‘ Startling Revelations!” 
* Sensational Scene at the Inquest!’” ‘‘ Mrs. Kenyon 
faints in the Witness-box.” 

John Hume told the cabman to wait, and only spoke 
to Mimi after the lodging-house servant, who eyed them 
curiously, had admitted them. 

“Mimi, go and pack your things. We're going home 
at once!” 

She made no reply ; but went quietly to her bedroom. 
(he door closed, and she stood for a moment listening 
to her father’s footsteps as he went to his own room. 
She had only brought a fow things with her—just 
those necessary for a few nights. 

But Mimi did not pack. She stood listening, white- 
faced, in an attitude betraying an agony of irresolution. 

She heard the door of her father’s room slam ! 

In his own room the Vicar sank to his knees, one hand 
clutching the silver cross on his seamless vost, and 
prayed again; a prayer that included tho wife and 
mother as well as tho daughter. Then his wrath 
suddenly became white-hot, and ho besought his God 
to punish the man who, fresh from the gift of his pure 
daughter’s love, had sunk to the level of the beasts of 
the field ; punish him on earth as well as in the great 
Hereafter, and punish also, yet in a lesser degree, 
because she was a woman, his partner in adultery. 

‘As he rose to his foct and looked about him mechanio- 
ally for the few things he had brought with him when 
he left hurriedly for London, the sound of cab-wheels 
reached him from the street below; but he gave no 
heed to it. 

Quickly, mechanically, he packed his few belongings. 
But that the revelations in tho coroner’s court had 
dominated everything else, he would have taken into 
stern account Mimi's disobedience in leaving the 


lodgings against his orders. 
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“Home!” he mutteted, stepping into the passage 


with his emall bag. 


“ Mimi, are you ready ?” he said, opening the door 


of her room. 


But there was no answer. A sudden fear gripped 


his heart. He had lost his wife. 


He stepped into the room. 
It was empty ! 
Mimi was gone. His eyes travelled. Nothing had 


been packed. Perhaps she had gone to the sitting-room 
for something forgotten. But the sitting-room was 
empty also. Then, suddenly remembering the sound 
of mab 

gered to the window. 


wheels and the cab waiting for them, he stag- 


The cab was gone, also. 
For a moment John Hume’s brain refused to work 


oy oo Since his journey to London his emotions 


ad been subjected to a continuous, terrible strain. 


The feeling of bitter desolation that overwhelmed him 
had found expression in his cry, “ My God, Thou hast 
forsaken me!” 


On the previous night he had been impulsive to 


forgive his erring wife, but she had turn and fled 
fromkim. Now Mimi had turned and fled from him also. 


He steadied himeelf against the window sill. Accord- 


ing to his narrow lights, he had behaved in the only way 
possible after the revelations at the inquest. He had 
not meant to be cruel to Mimi, and the tragedy lay 
in the fact that he did not realise how cruel he had 
been. 


Also, it was characteristic of his nature that side 


by side with his suspense, and not knowing where 


i had gone, anger was kindling in his heart—anger 


and something akin to self-pity. She had revolted 
against his authority; had disobeyed both his ex- 
pressed and tacit orders. This was her manner of 
rewarding him. 


She had refused to accept the judgment that he, In 


his superior wisdom and knowledge of the world, had 
er on David Inglis. Poor, blind, tragic child! 


is heart ached terribly for her, angered though he 


was at her breach of discipline. Yet such misplaced, 
unreasoning faith in a scoundrel was fraught with 
terrible, moral danger. 


He must find her at once, and for her own sake 


assert his fatherly authority without flinching ! 


His thoughts were taking moro practical shape now. 


Where had she gone? To Brixton Prison—whither 
he would return from the inquest—in the mad me 

of seeing the unclean scoundrel, still believing blind 

in his guiltlessness of deadly sin? Or did Mimi 
{magine because of that shameless woman's evidence 
that he would be set free immediately and return to 
his flat in Bewlay Street ? 


e 
v 


“Poor, misguided child!” whispered John Hume 


chokily. 


Was the wilful spirit of the mother being revealed 


in the daughter ? He groancd in his agony. He must 
find her at once. She must take up her cross; not 
revolt against the burden. He must treat her sternly, 
unflinchingly, and in the years to come, when greater 
understanding came to her, she would thank bim 
humbly ! 


He hurried down to the street, and was thankful to 


see a craviling taxi-cab. It would be fleeter than a 
hansom. Poor, wilful, misguided child! Did she 


think that she had but to present herself at the prison- 
gates to be permitted to see David Inglis ? 

John Hume thanked Cod for prison rules and 
regulations as the taxi-cab buzzed away with him, its 
destination Brixton Prison. He leant forward, an 
expression of tension on his gaunt face, his eyes ever 
travelling to right and left. Tho taxi-cab might over- 
take the hansom. In any case, it should reach the 
pre! first. They would tell him at the gaol if Mimi 

ad inquired for Inglis. If she had not arrived before 
him, he would wait for a while in the precincts. Then 
if she did not come, he would go to Bewlay Street. Or 
had she gone to the coroncr’s court ?_ Proceedings had 
not been adjourned when John Hume quitted it. 

His lean hands twitched restlessly as uncertainty 
began to prey on him. And afterwards—whatever 
her destination—what would she do? Return to the 
lodgings in Bloomsbury ? 

What a terrible place London was! John Hume 
still looked on Mimi as a child. His ovc.wrought 
brain began to play him fantastic tricks. He thought 
of the previous night, of his wife Betty, of Susie 
Slithers, with her rouged face and her feathers and 
her hoarse, jeering voice, of fallen women, and somehow 
these fantasies of his overwrought brain became 
relative to Mimi. 
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He was like a man possessed of devils, ard he 
besought his God to cast them forth from him. 

Then suddenly he leant forward with a stiled cry 

But the white-faced girl in the hansora cab was nut 
Mimi. Were his deductions right? Would it not 
have been better to have looked for her first at tie 
coroner's ie 4 ; 

At last the loomed out upon him. Dis. 
ae the cab, fe plucked the tion tell It 
jangled harshly, and a moment later a gaoler door. 

eeper opened the nail-studded wicket, with much 
rattling of gleaming keys. 

But he told John Hume that no one had called, 
male or female, with or without an order to seo Inylis. 
For that matter, Inglis had not yet beon brought Lack 
from the coroner’s court; and with that the gaoler 
closed the door unceremoniously in John Hume's face. 

Again John Hume fell s prey to uncertainty as he 
paced “G and down. Presently he glanced at hia 
watch. If Mimi's destination had been the prise, 
ahe must have arrived by now. Had she gone to the 
coroner’s court or to Bewlay Street ?_ The court must 
have been adjourned before now? But had she gono 
there, in a desperate hope of cutching a glimpse of the 
scoundrel in whom she still had pathetic, dangerous 
faith, andl porns signalling to him? Whatever the 
cost, h ohn Hume—must convince her of this 
man’s infamy ! 

Perhaps she had returned to Bloomsbury. He 


would drive back, look in at the lodgings, and thea, 


if she had not returned —— 

His lean hands twitched nervously as he strode 
away from the prison approach. 

A four-wheeled cab was coming towards him. Asit 
came level he caught a glimpse of its occupants. fe 
stopped dead. His thin tips had gone tight across his 
teeth, revealing them, and his hands were clenched. 

One of the occupants in the cab had leant forward, 
and his face was visible at the closed window. So 
sudden was the movement that the police-inspector in 
mufti, seated beside him, caught hold of his prisoner's 
wrist with a sharp, “ Now then, steady!” 

It was David Inglis. 

His sensitive, good-looking face was bloodless, and 
his expression that of an old man. He had sulfered 
terribly since his arrest. 

The identity of the murdered man had been revealed 
to him as that of Durward Kenyon, and the climax had 
been reached, that afternoon, when Phobe Kenyon 
had told her story in the witness-box so dramaticaliy, 
so passionately, yet so secmingly overwhelmed with 
shame, that he had not known whether she was really 
sacrificing her reputation solely with the thought to 
clear him, or ruining his in revenge for the rebult he 
had given her when she came to him that night in his 


flat. 

She had led—lied over the length of time she was 
with him; and by silence rather than expression had 
implied falsely what had taken place. But had she 
lied only to strengthen his alibi, or in the spirit of 
aye it 
And David Inglis had seon John Hume in the court, 
and had read condemnation and judgment on lis 
pees had pictured him leaving the court and going to 

imi. 

It was so nightmarishly {ronical. Two hairpins had 
been found in his bedroom, and these had been taken 
as further evidence of Pheebe’s visit. But she bad 
never been in his bedroom. The woman who had 
dropped those hairpins was Elizabeth Humo, Mimi's 
mother, wife of the man who, when his rage had waxed 
white hot, had besought his God to punish Inglis on 
earth and in the Hercafter. ’ 

Inglis was at liberty to go into the witness-box or not, 
as he might chooso. But he was not going to do 80. 
For sake of Mimi, for sake of the tragic woman whom 
he had found guilty in his secret mind of Durward 
Kenyon’s murder—secing in it a hastly if mysterious 
sequel to the domestic tragedy of thirteen years back— 
he must not run the risk of the witness-bor. If he 
were to give the lic to Phabe's story, he must prove 
those haleptad to have been dropped by some other 
woman ! . 

What had Mimi thought ? What was she thinking ? 

And now as David Inglis stared through the closed 
window of the four-wheeled cab, his eye caught by 
the tall, lean, clerical figure, he recognised John Hume— 
the father who, but a few brief days ago, had placed 
Mimi’s hand in his, bidding them so live their lives 
that when earthly accounts were rendered up it should 
be said unto them, ‘‘ Well done, my good and faithful 
servants. Enter ye into the Kingdom of Heaven ! 

John Hume forgot surroundings. He raised & 
clenched hand and took a step forward as if he wanted 
to get at David Inglis and strike and invoke o curse 
on him at one and the same time. 

Inglis drew back from the window. 

The intense irony and tho utter injustice of {t all 
drew a queer little laugh from him. 

If John Hume had only known ! . 

“ All right, my friend,” said Inglis to the police- 
inspector, who still gripped his wrist. ‘“t Don’t worry 
about me. A queer world this, my masters, isn’t it * 
His oy found expression in a twisted, sarcastl® 


rather tly smile. 
But he was going through with it—for Mimi's sake! 
= 
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" CHAPTER FIFTEEN. $ 
Phoobe, I hate you ! 3 
£ see Oe ODEO I OOM Date 


Arter leaving the coroner’s court, supported and 
escorted by Gideon and Rupert Lang, Phoebe Kenyon, 
father and son still her companions, had been driven 
back to Felix House, Fitz-George’s Avenue. 

The court was not adjourn when they left, and 
Colonel Kenyon had remained behind, “to see the 
ghastly business through, don’t you know!” 

Phabe’s evidence bad taken the gallant colonel’s 
breath away. Ye gods and littie fishes! Phoebe had 
behaved like the well plucked *un sho was; but he had 
always looked upon her as straight! Poor old Dur- 
ward—a rip, deuced fond of what he liked in petti- 
coats; mixed up badly—poor old chap !—with the 
woman who had murdered him. Of course it was a 
woman, those scraps of paper Phebe found fn the 
ocket of the bi liard-table fixed that up. But 
habe? Colonel Kenyon had always looked upon 
her as straight, and her pitiful reference to her wretched 
married life had hurt him badly. Durward had been 
» gay do .—Kenyon blood, don’t you know !—but 
never the brute Phebe had implied him to be! Con- 
found it all, no! Deuced fond of her. She had 
hardly played the game in the witness-box to the 
dead man’s memory, though he had had plenty of big 
faulte! 

‘And that confounded parson’s sweet little daughter. 
Rough—shocking rou, h on her! Colonel Kenyon, 
thinking of Mimi, had blown his nose with such 
trumpot-like sound that it had momentarily distracted 
attention from the proceedings ia court. 

Phebe did not speak during the drive to Felix 
House. Gideon Lang’s hatchet face wore a fixed 
expression of sympathy. 

“My Loy,” he said, in a hushed voice as the car 
drew up, “ Mra. Kenyon necds all her friends!” 

Ruoert Lang nodded. 

“Yes,” said Phabe, “I want you both. You've 
Benn te kind, so splendid to me! You—you under- 
stan ” 

Gideon Lang smiled with sorrowful sympathy, 
displaying his wonderful set of false teeth. 

“We'ro old friends, Phebe!” said Rupert. 

“My boy is a good fellow and a good friend!” 
murmured Gideon Lang, as he drew Pheebe’s arm 
within his own and supported her into the gloomy 
house of shadows and lowered blinds. 

They went into a dimly-lit reception-room, and 
silent-footed servant brought tea. 

“Oh, I can’t touch anything!” cried Phebe, with 
a startling suddenness, She turned first to the father 
and then to the son. “ You must forgive me every- 
thing to-day. I—I——” 

“We know—my boy and I know!” murmured 
Gideon Lang. ‘ But timo mellows and softens—ay— 
and atones, too!” The lawyer gave a sad little 
Ibugh. “Ah, ha! Because I’m a dry-as-dust, parch- 
ment lawyer by profession, Mrs. Kenyon, you mustn't 
think I lack sentiment. Oh, no, no! In my oifice, 
in court, hard as nails—ch, my boy ?—but not in- 
human even in business.” 

“ One of the best guv’nors in the world,” said Rupert 
Lang; and then, in his easy, well-bred manner, he 
began to talk commonplaces, somctimes addressing his 
father, sometimes Phoebe, with the obvious intention 
of distracting her thoughts. 

Phebe hardly seemed to be listening. She poured 
tea for the two men mechanically. Then, suddealy, 
the seemed to wake again. 
baely will David be free 2” she whispered, almost 

Vv. 

Gideon Tang pressed the tips of his thin fingers 
together, and became the lawyer. 

As far as I can forecast tho fature, the coroner's 
fury will bring in a verdict—unless something intcr- 
Woe some persén or persons unknown. 

hen David Inglis eerie again before the magistrate 
— something intervenes—it is my opinion that 

police will withdraw the charge, at least the 
weit aed al against him. The greater charge 
acy the lesser one of being accessory before and 
ri the fact. But it is my opinion that one of two 

h gs will happen: the polico will withdraw the 
F arge, or the magistrate will dismiss the case on the 

a“ be one substantiated evidence a 

78 s ” "3 

rr glitered, go through it again?’ Phobe's dry 
It th the police decide to withdraw the charge—no. 

A @ magistrate decides to hear the case—yes.” 

Fi Mise Hi knocked and entered. ith 

ume, i t] 

you—alone 1" madam, would like to speak w 
wae Lang's face remained expressioniess a8 & 
ids Rupert Lang, in the act of putting down cup 
na Saucer on the great silver tray on which tea was 
ra gave a slight start, and then looked quickly and 

my at his father. 

— ae drew in a sharp breath as she turned to the 

pl Miss Hume to my boudoir.” 

.. 50@ rose as the door closed on the servant. 


We will present penknives to the 
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“Poor little Mimi!’ she whispered. “I ne 
rari to Wrong her! I didn’t nord Poor little 

Her pangs in a shallow way were real; but 
acting, and in the bacligrouns there was begets 
vindictive sense of triumph. Uttering a passionate 
sob, she went swiftly from the room. 
aon a oi pe a en, Gideon Lang crossed to 

an ouc t. 
announced Mimi, returned. T= Ses ee oe 

. Has Miss Hume come alone 2” asked the solicitor. 

* Yea, sir.” 

“Thank you!” He turned to Rupert as the door 
closed again. ‘My boy, if you play your cards 
properly now, the game is in your hands. Dun’t loso 
the present opportunity. Console, comfort, play the 
gallant equire, my boy; see her home safely to her 

ear father!” 

ae son er father. 

“Guv’nor,” he said, in his easy tones, “ you must 
havo been educated in the schoal af Machiavelli Me 

My, boy,” replied Gideon Lang, in re roachful 
tones, “I’m merely asking you to play the chivalrous 
knight to a broken-hearted, disillusioned girl.” 

And Gideon Lang, of Lang and Wrackem, looked his 
son squarely in the face without twitching a muscle 
or quivering an eyelid. 

“ But—er—wliat about the mother?” sald Rupert 
at inst. . 

“Wait!” sald Gideon Lang. 

“You don't think-——” 

“Wait, my boy!” 


Phaxbe Kenyon paused for a moment outside her 
boudoir door. Perhaps she was fecling a little con- 
science-stricken. Sho was not callous utterly, only 
horribly selfish and materialistic. She had certainly 
never loved her husband ; his death had come to her 
in the form of a relief, though its manner had been 
terrible and most haunting; and, though she had 
never cared for him in the least, she had been jealous 
of tho fact that another woman—the mysterious 
woman who must have murdered him, fragments of 
whose letter she had feund—should have rendered him 
cold to herself, her beautiful, exquisitely-moulded, 
ravishing self! She never looked at herself in a full- 
length mirror, after her morning, perfumed bath, 
without being told what e beautiful piece of Nature's 
hendiwork she was ! 

Yet her husband had turned from her, and David 
that night in his flat had practically ordered her off 
the premises. Had not she suffered as well as Mimi ? 
The crowded court? Those commonplace jurymen, 
all of them tradesmen, gloating over het confession ! 

Was not she a martyr, too? It was now her turn 
to inflict a little pain oa Mimi. Mimi had begged her 
to save David. Well, she had saved him, and she 
was going to have her reward—David! He should 
not only repair her broken reputation, but give her 
tho love she burned for. 

She drew back from the boudoir door, and turned 
quickly into her bedroom, smoothed her hair, and 
powderel her face. Taking a large, old-fashioned cut- 
glass bottle from her luxurious dressing-table, she 
poured a few drops of eau de Cologne into a tumbler, 
added a little water, and then swallowed it. Moisten- 
ing her handkerchief with a weaker solntion, she 
dabbed her eves with it; this increased their size and 
added to their lustre, whilst it reddened their rims in 
a manner suggestive of much weeping, and gave them 
pathetic and passionate intensity. 

“Poor little Mimi!” she whispered outside the 
boudoir door. But why should she spare her? David 
had been hers first! She was only reclaiming her own. 

She opened the door quickly, and entered with a dry 
sob on her lips. 

Mimi was standing in the middle of the luxurious 
room, furnished in almost barbaric Eastern style. 
Her face was ghastly. 

“Mimi, you asked me to save bim! Don’t re- 
proach mc—it was the only way! me 

Phoebe galbbled out the words. 

Mimi clutched an evening paper in one hand. She 
had not gone to Brixton Prison ; she had not gone to 
the coroner's court, or to 40 Bewlay Street. She had 
come straight to Phasbe. 

“Tg it in the newspapers clready, Mimi?” 

Mimi's lips were as bloodless as her face. 

“Not the truth!” she whispered in a parched 
voice. ‘But what you said in tho witness-box. 
Phoebe, Phebe, was it necessary to lie like that to 
save him?” ‘ 

“Tie?” whispered back Phobe. Her lips were 
dry as Mimi's, and sho moistened them with her 
tongue before she soiled them hideously. ‘* Lio ? 
Mimi, don’t you see—God help me—if I could have 
lied I would ; but I—I—I ”__hor voice broke—“ had 
to speak the truth!” 

“ You—spoke—the—truth ? * 

Mimi pressed her hands to her tempics, hor fingers 
shading her eyes, as if a inist had formed between her 
and Phabe, and she were trying to pierce it. 

“You spoke the truth?” The repetition came 
awiftly. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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COLD WEATHER. 


Face & Arms Made Much Worse by Using 
Crude Home-Made Ointment. 


FTER a heavy day’s washing on a frosty 
November day, Mrs. 8. Clarke, 74 Cocker 
Street, North Shore, Blackpool, found 

one of her arms covered with a number of tiny 
inflamed pimples. “I was forced to ecratch 
my arm when it itched, but beyond that I 
thought nothing further about it,” said Mrs. 


Clarke. “In a day or two these pimples had 
developed into white blisters, and I foolishly rubbed 
them with a cheap home-made oivutment 1 
about the house. 

“Almost immediately my arm swelled alarm- 
ingly, and when blisters appeared on my other arm 
I consulted a doctor, who said that I had s 
eee nasty form of weeping eczema, 

ollowed the treatment he prescribed, and my arms 
seemed to have got better, when, to my dismay, 
they not only broke out again, but the disease also 
appeared on my face. 

‘The pain was terrible, and my appearance was 
such that J was ashamed to go out of doors. 
Everything I tried proved a failure, and I got 
thoroughly disheartened. 

‘I was so impressed by reading a Zam-Buk cure 
that I immediately decided to give this balm a 
trial. The very first application soothed the 
intense irritation, and from that time there started 
asteady cure, Zam-Buk drew alltho inflammation 
from my skin and dried up the sticky discharge, at 
the same time taking down the swelling. 

“Zam-Buk then grew new healthy skin overall the 
raw places until both my arms and face were again in 
a perfectly healthy condition. It ts three years since 
Zam-Buk cured me, and there has not been the 
slightest return of the eczema.” 


By reason of ite novel and ingentous herbal composition, 
Zam-Buk possesses the double value of preventing an well 
as curing skin disease, It is also the must concentrated 
and perfect healing preparation yet discovered. Only 
prices of Zam-Buk are 1/1}, 29, and 46 per box. 


Send this 
tothe ZAM.RUK CO, Leeds, fore 
free sample box of Zam Tink and 
particulars of a most attractive 
£200 Competition. 2. ., 1011/10. 
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, And it came a third time, with a little cry. 

** You spoke the truth ?” 

Phoebe hid her face in her hands. She felt a beast ; 
but David had been hers first. And he was going 
to be hers again ! 

“ Listen, Mimi, listen! You will forgive us both 
when you know all!” 

** Forgive—you—both ? ” 

“Hoe was my first and only love—I, Mimi, was his! 
No, no, no—don’t interrupt! The sooner it’s over, 
the shorter the torture for both of us! Don’t you 
think I hate myself—for the pe: we did you? But 
I didn’t know—when I went to him—that you were 


en ea to him!” 

* You didn’t know ?"? Mimi had never stirred from 
where she stood in tho centre of the room. ‘‘ David— 
David never told you?” 

“Mimi, Mimi, will you listen? I was alone that 
night. Listen, listen; don’t condemn either of us 
till you've heard me. I was alone in this great house— 
alone as I was always being left alone. I thought 
Durward was at Brighton. I was forced to marry 
him ; don’t forget that!” 

Mimi stirred, walked rather blindly to a low divan, 
and sank down upon it. 

“Durward treated me with contempt, often with 
eruelty. I’m atill young, Mimi—neither ugly nor 
deformed. Just human flesh and blood. And Dur- 
ward was much older than myself. You, perhaps, 
can’t understand these pay 2 but I wanted love, love, 
love—heaps of love! And I was alone that night, and 
I came across some old poems of David's!” 

Mimi’s clenched handa were pressed to her forehead. 
Her slender body was rocking. 

But Phobe went on ruthlessly, hating herself for 
a beast; but David had been hers first ! 

“*T didn’t know of your engagement, Mimi! And 
then I went into the billiard-room, trying to fight my 
craving to go to the man I loved, to feel his arms about 
me as they used to be once——” 

“ Phobe!” 

Mimi had sprung to her feet with a stifled, heart- 
rending cry. 

Phabe made a passionate, conscience-stricken 
gesture. 
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“ Mimi, I was forgetting you ; you don’t know what 
I’ve been through! I went to the billiard-room, 
knocked the balls about. I had pocketed the red, and 
was getting the ball from the pocket when I found 
those scraps of paper. I suppose it’s all there in the 
evening paper—those torn scraps with ‘Your child 
and mine,’ ‘40,’ ‘Expose’ written on them. My 
husband, as well as being cruel to me and cold, was 
faithless. Why, I asked myself in my misery, should 
I remain faithfal to him ?’ 

Phebe’s emotions and the self-pity finding expres- 
sion in her voice, were real. Mimi shivered. 

“‘T went to David in a moment of passionate resent- 
ment, to the man I loved, who in the past loved me.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Go on!” whispered Mimi at last. 

“That's all!” cried Phoebe desperately. “I found 
him in his flat. I was tired and lonely; he looked 
tired and lonely, too. We talked the wholo time, 
talked of the past. I mie ae everything. I only 
remembered that I was with the man I loved, the 
man who should have been my husband. And so— 
and so—how can I tell you the rest ?—the time slipped 
by, and then he confessed that he was engaged to 


‘ou. 
- Mimi’s hands went up to her face, but she made no 


sound. 

“And that, Mimi, was the story which, to save 
David, perhaps his life, I had to stand up in the 
crowded court and confess to the world. Oh, it was 
not an easy thing to do, I can tell you that. The 
world will forgive a man a moment of weakness, but 
a woman never. In saving his honour I had to drag 
mine into the mire.” 

rs re she waited ; still Mimi remained silent. 

“Tf I had known that you were engaged to David, 
if I'd guesged that you ved him, I wouldn’t have 

ne to him. But I knew too late!” She lowered 

er voice, striving for a note of tenderness. “I’m 
sorry, Mimi, so sorry ; don’t think I want to take him 
away from you. How else could I have saved him? 
But for this ghastly crime—how can I put it? Don’t 
think me cruel, but my married life was such a hideous 
failure. Don’t you think, Mimi, it is better to find 
out things before marriage than after? Don’t blame 
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David too much—don’t blame me too deeply. Love 
is beyond our control. Where are you going?” 

Mimi was crossing to the door. 

“ Home!” she whispered. 

Phebe sprang to her, her arms outstretched. She 
was suffering from remorse, but she went on with the 
hideous lie. 

“Say you forgive me!” she pleaded. “Say you 
forgive him!” . 

ut when she would have put her arms round her, 
Mimi flung them from her fiercely, and tottered to 
the door. But her faith in the man she loved was not 
shattered. though it was wavering. Phoebe had been so 
intense, so cruelly real. At the door Mimi turned. 

“TI hate you, Phebe!” she cried, with a sudden 
flashing of her eyes. ‘‘Idon’t belicve you! Yes, yes, 
1 went to David, I daresay, but that docs not prove 

im faithless!” 

Phebe bit her lips. The remorse of a moment 
before changed to savage hate. 

“ Ask David, then!” she cried. ‘* When next yoa 
see him, ask him to deny it!” 

“Yes, I will!’ came back the answer. ‘“ And my 
faith will stand or fall by his answer, not by what 
you've told me, not by what I’ve read in the papers— 
or what people say!” 


s s 2 s 3 


In the drawing-room below Gideon Lang had opened 
the door an inch or so, and was standing by it. Rupert, 
good-looking and well-dressed, stood over against the 
fireplace, his legs apart, opening and shutting his 
cigarette-case. 

** My boy,” said the older man, “I fancy I hear the 
poor girl coming downstairs !” 

Rupert Lang snapped to his cigarette case and went 
into the hall. Mimi was crossing swiftly to the front 
door as he caught her up, obtaining possession of hat, 
stick, and gloves on his way. She was unconscious 
of his presence till he spoke. 

“Miss Hume,” he said sympathetically, “ you're 
looking awfully ill and white. You've been through 
a ane tful time. I’m going to look after you—sce 
you home or wherever you're going !” 


(Continued on next page.) 


GOLF NERVES. 


Golf “ Nervitis,” brought on by excessive playing, is quite the latest in ailments. Its increase is so rapid that doctors are advising their patients to give the 
game up altogether. Our cartoonist is not a victim to the new disease, but he knows enough about it to picture a few of the symptoms. 


« This is the dreaded 
Golf\Microbe.: 


it often attacks the 
elderly. This is one 
of the first Symptoms. 


In bad cases 
your Fellow men 
appear to be 
like this. 


have_no curati 


Innocent iron: 
railings even, be-’ 
come transformed 
into golf clubs. = 
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The Last Stage. 
The dream of the 
Goifomaniac. 


It’e remarkable how a sentence alters when {t's beheaded. For instance mw 
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The man’s eyelids never so much as quivered. 
“Guv'nor,” said Rupert, dropping his voice and 
with a glance over his shoulder at the door, * those 
scraps of paper: ‘ Your child and mine’—‘ 40’— 
‘ Expose’ ?” z 
His eyes narrowed as they searched his father's face. 
' By Jove,’’ he whispered, reading something there, 
but the game’s in our hands !"” 
(Another instalment of this powerful story will appear 
in Pearson's WEEKLY on sale next Thendag, 


—— 
VALUABLE VOLUMES. 


She did not like Rupert Lang ; but her dislike was 
» matter of sensitive instincts too vague for definition. 
He had never given her cause for actual offence since 
she first made his acquaintance at Hallard’s Cross. 
His manners were good, and it had been impossible 
for her to take exception to the fact that when ho was 
staying at Hallard’s Cross somehow or other he had 
been continually coming upon her, or that his know- 
ledge of churc architecture and a willingness to 
eubscribe to the Restoration Fund had won him a 
favourable place in her father’s estimation. 

She gave a start, and looked at him dazedly. He 
seemed to have sprang from nowhere; yet there was 
nothing remarkable in his presence at Felix House. 
His father was the Kenyons’ solicitor. 

“It’s kind of you,” she answered mechanically, 
but I——” 

Phosbe had tortured her most cruelly. Mimi's 
faith in David was not shattered, but it had been 
shaken. She was in a state of tortured doubt. Had 
she turned her head at this moment she would have 
seen Gideon Lang through the opencd drawing-room 
door, looking on with an expression of sympathetic 
approval, and nodding his head as if he were saying 
to himself, ‘* Dear boy, be kind to her; console an 
comfort her!” 

“But I insist!” interrupted Rupert, opening the 
front door, and hailing a taxi-cab that happened to 
be passing. ‘* Where shall I drive you to?’ 

But she wanted to be alone. 

“Thank you; but I don’t want you, don’t want 
anyone !”” 

She did not mean to be rude; but she was hardly 
responsible for her actions. She stamped her foot. 

“T want you to look on me as a friend,” said Rupert 
softly. “I was in court, don’t you know—anything 
Ican do, or my father for that matter——” 

“T tell you I want to be alone!” whispered Mimi. 
“T'm not ungrateful, but I want to be alone!” 

Rupert Lang retained his perfect self- possession. 

“Where shall I tell the man to drive you to?” he 
asked quietly. 

Mimi gave the address of the Bloomsbury lodgings. 
Rupert assisted her into the cab and pressed her 
hand sympathetically, gave the address to the 
chauffeur, and raised his hat as the vehicle hummed 


collection of jewels and works of art. 


over a thousand guineas. 


like a record for a single volume. 


which he wrote out a cheque of £10,000. 


the Vatican. 


to sell it. The sum would 
Jews, Julius was not trading. 
—_—_—a jo 


Mary: “ Do you think it would be conceited for 

metotell my friends that I made this dress myself?” 

Edith; “Not conceited, my dear—superfluous.” 
———s}.——_——_ 

Lavy (giving a little advice): “ And always be 
careful of your associates. A boy often becomes 
like what he associates with.” 

Fishmonger’s Boy: ‘Go hon! Why, I’ve bin 
with fish all me life, and can’t swim a stroke.” 


or fo 


“Spatn we marry, darling, or shall we not ?” 
was the short and witty line an ardent lover dis- 
patched to the idol of his heart. 

But, where the strangeness of the matter comes 
in, the girl replied: “I shall not. You may do 
as you please.” 


away. 

~All in good time,” he said to himself, with a little 
smile as he re-entered the house. ‘* The poct-author's 
goose is cooked, done to a turn. Pheebe’s cooked it 
for him. It was terrific !”’ 

“My boy,” said Gideon Lang, when Rupert returned 
to the drawing-room, ‘“ why back? Surely——” 

“My dear guv’nor,” replied the other, “ the more 
haste ss — yee know the rest. But isn't she 
aweet 7” 

“My boy,” said Gideon Lang, putting hand on 
the other's shoulder with an affectionate, parental 
touch, “I’m charmed with her! I don’t believe in 
marrying for money ; you know that, my dear lad, 
perfectly well. To marry where money is, that is 
anothergmatter. The wheels of love and life run all 
the more smoothly for a little oil.” 

“Financial or otherwise palm oil, eh?” smiled 
Rupert. : 

“Well, well—yes!” And Gideon Lang smiled 
pleasantly in a way that was a magnificent advertise- 
ment for his dentist. ‘‘ But there must be a founda- 
tion of love—and it’s time you were scttled down, my 
good lad. You've knocked about the world long 
enough, quite long enough. There are no little 
complications—I know, I know what men of the 
world are!—but there are no little complications, 
T hope, likely to stand in the way of your marital 
hap iness ?’” ‘ 

The older man, his hatchet face a mask and his 
eyes unblinking, looked steadily and squarely at his 
son for a moment. 

“No, guv’nor, no!” replied Rupert, unconsciously 
ingering his moustache. ‘ Of course, I’ve knocked 

ui mae i 

“ My lad,” said the older man slowly, ‘‘ we've always 

n chums, rather than father and son, and if there 
should be any little complications of a troublesome 
2 I've an older and more business-like brain than 

rs! 

One of the best guv’nors in the world—a real pal,” 
murmured Rupert affectionately. ‘ But I've a clean 
sheet now. I think—er—I'll trot up to poor Phebe.” 

Rupert,” said Gideon Lang gently, ‘* Mrs. Kenyon 
needs all her friends; but don’t let your sympathy, 
your feelings carry you away too—too far!” 

f course not !”” 

_Rupert suddenly realised that he had left the door 
‘jar. He closed it before speaking again. 

“ re before I go to her—what about ‘ Mrs. Clin- 

There was a moment's silence. Gidcon Lang—a 
vhited sepulchre and always plausible—fingered his 
lank lower jaw. 

“The business requires delicate treatment,” he 
said at last. “ But I fancy that, with pe 
use the word * persuasion’ advisedly—Mrs.—h'm !— 
Clinton will see both the advisability and the nobility 
as an act of renunciation, in the interests of her 

ughter, I use the word ‘ persuasion’ advisedly.” 


+r — 


“ Went,” remarked a gentleman, after a long 
argument on the question of man’s superiority 
over woman, “at Ieast there is ono good, sweet, 
and perfect thing which a man can have and a 
woman cannot.” 

“ Never!” cried his wife, passionately. ‘“‘ Never! 
I deny it! What do you mean ?” 

oe A wife ! ” 

oh 
BRITAIN’S BIGGEST LANDLORDS. 

Srorres are rife just now of big estates being split 
up and sold by their owners ; but it need not be 
assumed, therefore, that Britain is going to be 
converted forthwith into a nation of peasant pro- 
prietors. 

There are still some big landlords left. The 
Duke of Sutherland, for instance, owns 1,358,000 
acres; or about 2,122 square miles. 

This holding is larger by far than most of the 
German grand-duchies, an is at least thirty times 
the size of the principality of Liechtenstein. It 
jg said of his Grace that he can travel right across 
Scotland from sea to sea without ever leaving his 
own land. é 

Then there is the Duke of Buccleuch, with 460,000 
acres; the Marquess of Breadalbane, with 300,000 ; 
the Duke of Richmond, with 268,000; the Duke of 
Fife, with 250,000 ; the Duke of Atholl, with 202,000 ; 
and somewhere about a score whose holdings range 
between 100,000 and 200,000 acres. . 

There are twenty men, including those mentioned 
above, who hold between them more than five 
million acres, equivalent to a block of territory 200 
miles long by nearly 40 wide, or about one-eleventh 
of the total land arca of the United Kingdom. 

Putting it another way, this handful of men own 
absolutely, and can do exactly as they please with, 
a territory half as big as Denmark, and in wealth 
and population certainly exceeding many of the 
mniltle independent sovercign states. _In theory, 
too, at all events, all that is under it is theirs, 
right down to the centre of the earth. 


The sentence “Hi! Shave this bold, smitten Don,” after decapi 


Mr. Prsrront Moraan has presented to the 
Guildhall Library a copy of the catalogue of his 
Only forty of 
these have been printed, and the value of each is 


This may seem a handsome sum to those of us 
who content ourselves with occasionally purchasing 
a 4}d. novel, but it is very far from being anything 


Mr. Morgan himself has a book in his library for 
It is the 
famous Lindau Gospels, the covers of which are 
ornamented with slabs of gold and dotted over with 

recious stones. Previously it belonged to the 

arl of Ashburnham. But even this glittering 
treasure pales in value before the Hebraic Bible at 


In 1512 the Jews offered Pope Julius IT. this 
sacred volume’s weight in gold if he would consent 
ave amounted to about 
£29,000, but, unfortunately for the hopes of the 


Kew 
Btreet, Melvourne ; 8. Africa: Clud Arcude, Durban, 


tation. becomes “I bave his old mitten on.” 
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TO ALL WHO WANT A 
GOOD MEMORY. 


ADVICE FROM A FAMOUS SPECIALIST. 


Presentation Edition of 25,000 Copies of His Book, 
‘*Momory Training,” Free to the Public. 


The world’s leading authority on memory gives 
valuable advice on the cultivation of a good 
memory in his latest book on the subject 
“ Memory-Training.” 

“It wonld be difficult” says the author, ‘to 
name any profession or mode of life in which an 
improved memory does not stand for an improved 
chanee of success, to say nothing of an improved 
income in the nearer future. One of the first 
duties that every parent owes to his or her child, 
in equipping him for the battle of life, is toendow 
him with a good memory.” 

This might almost seem a counsel of perfection 
—the recommendation of an almost impossible 
ideal—were it not for the fact that the system of 
memory-training here indicated is so simple that 
even a child can master it without fear of failure. 
In this book the Pelman-Foster System (now being 
taught all over the world) is fully outlined. and a 
series of useful hints and helps is massed between 
its covers for the benefit of all who have weak or 
unreliable memories, and who wish to make them 
strong and reliable. 

The Pelman-Foster System not only strengthens 
the Memory; it calls the Reasoning Faculties 
into play. It inculcates Mind-Concentration, 
and promotes Mental Stamina and Endurance. 
It defeats brain-fag and mind-wandering. It 
helps the brain to develop its Natural power of 
Selection; it stimulates the Conscious and Sub- 
Conscious Powers of Thought and Memory; it 
gives brain-control and brain-confidence. 

BOOK ON MEMORY TRAINING FREE. 

Such a system is of incalculable value to every- 
one who aspires to professional, commercial or 
even social success. The man with a bad memory 
is a failure everywhere. 

On the other hand, the possessor of a good 
memory has in his possession the first great essential 
to success. It is, says the author of this treatise, 
not too much to say that no one has ever achieved 
success, in whatever walk of life, who was not 
possessed of a good working memory. 

To give a fair idea of the contents of this new 
handbook on the training of the Memory is not 
easy here, and the reader who wishes to develop a 
strong Memory will be best advised to write to 
the publishers for one of the free copies which the 
author has sanctioned for gratis circulation. 

The splendid array of English and Foreign 
Press Opinion quoted in this book is a world-wide 
testimony to the value of the Pelman-Foster 
System of Memory Training, while umong the 
pupils who have written to endorse the claims of 
this wonderful system are representatives of all 
callings, and many others whose lots are cast in 
the most widely varying spheres of life, but all of 
whom have found great benefit from a course of 
training from the Pelman School of Memory. At 
the latter, personal attendance is not considered 
necessary, for it is now possible for an intending 
student, in any part of the world, to take advantage 
of this system of 

MEMORY CULTURE BY POST 

under individual attention. His work is carefully 
gone through, mistakes criticised, helpful sugges- 
tions made, as easily and efficiently as if teacher 
and pupil were sitting in a room alone together, 
very much more 60, indeed, than where the 
student is but one scarcely recognisable item of a 
large class. 

A Brain which Remembers will Associate, 
Analyse and Create Ideas that mean more Money 
for its possessor. Such a Brain means much 
multiplied mental power and proportionately 
magnified earning capacity. 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. 


The Secretary, PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
62 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, Loudon, W.C, 


Please send free Mr. Pelman s book “‘ Memory Training. 


Branch Schools,—India nade Howl, Kumbay; Austral: 47 Ques 
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Tre new maid secmed eminently 
satisfactory, but the mistress of the 
house thought a few words of advice 
would be just as well. 

“And remember,” sho concluded, 
“that I expect you to be very reticent |. 
about what you hear when you are waiting at 
table.” : 

“Certainly, madam, certainly!" replied the 
treasure. But then her face lit up with an innocent 
curiosity. ‘‘May I ask, madam, if there will be 
much to be reticent about ?” 

eet} aes 


She (half-suspiciously): ‘‘ Did you ever hold a 
hand that you would like to hold better than mine 1" 
Hes “ Only once, darling—then I went nap.” 
——»> §--o——— 


Smart Young Many (about to light @ cigar, to 
elderly lady sitting opposite) : “ Will my smoking 
incommode you, madam ?”” 

Madam: “Oh, dear no, thank you! I can 
stand it if you can!” 

—— ei 


Husband (entering house at 2 a.m. with’ a 
bag of chestnuts) : “ I’ve brought home some more 
chestnuts, dear.” 

Wife (wearily, without glancing up): “Tm 
listening.” =, 


——_»jio——_— 
ENCOURAGING. 

A youna banker was timidly courting a pretty 
girl. One afternoon in the garden he scraped up 
courage enough to ask in a tremulous whisper for 
a kiss. ; 

“A kiss?” she said. ‘* You ask me for a kisa, 
Now, applied to the hand, a kiss signifies respect. 
On the forchead it denotes friendship. Upon the 
lips it denotes all things—or nothing.” She paused 
pensively, then she went on: “You may, since you 
wish it, kiss me. You may express yourself in one 
kiss. Proceed.” 

The timid young man, red and confused, pondered. 

“TI mustn't lose her,” he muttered to himself. 
“ Where, then, shall I kiss her ?”* 

Suddenly his meditations were interrupted by 
a thrilling whistle. It was his divinity, her red 
mouth pucked up into the shape of a rosebud, her 
hat pulled down over her eyes, hiding her forehead 
completely, and her hands were thrust up to the wrist 
in the pockets of her jacket ! 


eee ere ee 


Mrs. Henpcck : “ You were_talking in your sleep 
last night, Henry.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “I beg your pardon, my dear, 
for having interrupted you." 

a? al 2 

Tur new maid had a bad habit of standing with 
her mouth agape and her mistress didn’t like it. 

“Mary!” she exclaimed sharply, one day at 
dinner, “ your mouth is open!” 


“Yessum,* replied Mary, “I 
opened it,” 
—_—_— ol 


Excited Messenger: “Your wife's 
just met with a scrious accident. 
Thrown from car which ran over 
a dog.” 

Jones (excitedly): ‘ Was it a fox 
terrier with black spota on his, 
shoulders ?”” 


AN AFTERNOON OFF. 

Ix a Wild West town a lady 
was approached by her coloured 
maid. 

‘ Pleaso, Mis’ Mary, might I have 
the aft’-noon off three weeks from 
Wednesday?" ‘Then, noticing an 
undecided look in her mistress’s face, 
she added hastily, ‘“‘I want to go to 
my young man’s fun’ral.” 

“Goodness me!” answered the 
lady. ‘‘ Your young man’s funeral ! 
Why, you don’t know that ho's even 
going to die, let alone the date of his 
uneral. That is something we can’t 
MA sure about—when we are going to 

ie.” 

“ Yes'm,” said the girl doubtfully 5 
then, with a triumphant note in ker 
voice, “I’se sure about him, Mis 
cos’ he’s goin’ to be hung!” 
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DELUSIVE NAME. 

General Officer (inspecting infantry regiment) : 
“ Are there any complaints ?” 

Private : “ Yes, General.” 

General ; “ What is it, my man?™ ~ 

Private : “I don’t want to be here, I wanted to 
enlist for the eavalry 

General : “ Why didn’t you 2” 

Private : “* Weli, sir, I thought I did, as they called 
this the West Riding Regiment.” 

—_——jo———— 


Georges “I can’t get any speed out of that 
us sold me. You told me you had been 
arrested six times in it.” 

Harold 1 “ For obstructing the highway.” 

ar ee fae 


First Tramp 1“ Wish I had a million and ten years 
ahead of me!” 

Second Ditto s “* Well, grab the million, and you'll 
get the ten years all right.” 

cee ene 
THE GRACEFUL THING. 

A centam cloth manufacturing firm received a 
letter from a customer complaining that some 
material had been received full of moths. 

__ By return post went # missive to this effect— 

# “On looking over your order we find that you did 

not order any moths. It was our error, and you will 

please return them at once, at our expense.” 
ee Eee 

Customer +“ Why, this watch is always late.” 

Shopman ; “ Well, sir, you asked for the very 
latest kind.” 

ee 

Mike: “ Why is it that all artificial eyes are 
made of glass ?”* 

Pat: “Shure, and it’s to let folks see through 
them,” 

———e ff 
PUT TO FLIGHT. 

“You have spent years in South Africa ?" said 
the interviewer. 

“T have,” replied the grizzled hero, 

“ And fought in the war ?™ 

“I did.” : 

“ Seen sorties and night attacks and what-not ?” 

“Scores of ’em.” 

“ Well, tell me what was the most awkward fix 
you ever were in.” 

The grizzled hero thought carefully. ‘* Once,” 
he said, wincing at the recollection, “I trod on my 
partner's dress at a dance.” 

—»jo—__ 


THE OLD, OLD TALE. 
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Young Assistant: “Mrs. Waiting wants to know where the sirloin is she ordered 
for dinner?” 


The Jolly Butcher: “Tell her it’s on the weigh now.” 


See what you can do in this way. 


Half-a-guinea for the best example. Mark postcards “Don,” (See page 152.) 
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AFTER BIG GAME! 

Tuey were tiger hunting, and the 
elephants were picking their way throuch 
the thorny scrub. The Colonel, whoso 
wife was behind in the howdah, had some 
few minutes previously heard the whizz 
of a bullet somewhat closer to his cars 
than he had expected, and was obviously 
annoyed. At length, in a fury of righteous indiz- 
nation, he burst forth to the offender: ° 

Look here, sir! Do you know you nearly shot 
my wife just now.” 

‘Did I, Colonel?” came back the clicery 
response, ‘“ Never mind, go and have a slit at 
mine—she’ll soon be here!™ 

— oe 


“ Pa, what is a football coach ?”* 
“ The ambulance, I suppose.” 
—e-j-2___.. 
First Verger: “Do you ’ave mations at your 
oburch ? ” 
Second Verger : “‘ No, we ‘as linoleums,” 
ee 


Ida 1 “ But maybe he was bashful. Yor should 
have thrown out some hint that a kiss would not be 
objectionable.” 

May: “I did everything possible. I told him 
I had such a sore throat that I couldu’t scream, 
no matter what happened.” 


—— 
A MODEL NURSE, 

“Yxs, our little four-year-old is such a comfort 
and such a help to me,” said Mrs. Masman to a 
lady caller. ‘“ Why, he can take care of his baby 
sister as well as any nurse. He is in tlic next 
room now, playing with little Dorothy. (Raiscs 
her voice): “ Walter!” . 

“ Yeth, mamma.” 

“ Are you taking care of little sister ?* 

“ Yeth, mamma.” 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“Oh! I'se des playing I’se a barber, and I’se 
shavin’ her wif papa’s razor.” 

et Be 


Barlowe s “ I'm going to bring my wife round to 

call on you to-night.” 
con: “That's right; but do me a favour, 

old man. Don’t let her wear her new furs, I don't 
want my wife to sce them just now.” 

Barlowe ; Why? That’s what we are coming 
for." 

a. d 


Litile Ethel 1 “ Ma, don’t people ever get punished 
for telling the truth ?” 

Ma: “No, dear. Why do you ask?” 

Little Ethel: “’Cause I just took the last three 
tarts in the pantry, and I thought I'd beticr 
tell you.” 

—— sie 
not quite the charmer she imagined 
nan fevell, and her pride received quite 
a knockout the other night. 

“The man I marry,” she said, 
“must be one who always thinxs 
before he speaks.” 

“Then,” replied the young gentle- 
man at whom the shaft Lad been 
aimed, “I fear he'll never ask you,’ 


-—_2 |." 


FOR LIFE. 

Aw old maid, who kept house in 
a thriving weaving village, was much 
pestered by the young knights of the 
shuttle constantly entrapping her 
serving - women into the willing 
noose of matrimony. This, for 
various reasons, was not to be 
tolerated. 

She accordingly hired | woman 
sufficiently ripe in years, and of 4 
complexion that the weatlicr would 
not spoil. On going with her to 
market the first day after the maid’s 
arrival, they were mct by a group o! 
strapping young weavers, who wero 
anxious to get # pecp at the “ lady's 
new lass.”* 

One of them, looking more cagerly 
into the face of the favoured hard- 
maid than the rest, and then at her 
mistress, could not help involunta:ily 
exclaiming: :“* Aye, mistress, yeve 
got a nest-egg noo!” 
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HISTORICAL OR ——? 

Tne door of the editorial sanctum opened, and 
a rather stern-visaged woman entered, without 
apology. 

“Will you kindly explain,” she began grimly, 
thrusting a newspaper clipping under the editor's 
nose, “why your reviewer refers to my recent 
book as a ‘History of Female Suffrage by a New 
Histerical Writer’ 2?” 

“Quite unpardonable,” said the editor gravely, 
“ Of course the word should be spelt with a‘ y.’” 

—— eee 

A POLICE-SERGEANT was boasting of the honest 
that prevailed in his division. “Why,” he said, 
“you might hang your gold watch on a lamp-post 
in the evening and find it still there in the morning.” 

“You don't mean to say nobody would take the 
watch ?” exclaimed the listener. 

“No; I mean to say nobody would take the 
lamp-post,” said the sergeant. 

—— t= ——__ 


SHATTERED HOPES. 

Someone had broken Mr. Knickton’s favourite 
meerschaum and put the pieces in the case. and he 
was very angry. He questioned his wife and the 
servants about it, but they alike professed to be 
unaware that it had happened. 

Presently his only son came in. 

“George,” said his excited parent, “ do you know 
anything about this broken ipe 2” 

% Father,” sobbed the lad, “ I cannot tell a lie. 
Forgive me, father! It was I who did it. I cannot 
tell a lie!” 

Mr. Knickton patted the boy’s head, in intima- 
tion that the offence was forgiven, and then rushed 
from the house to melt into an agony of tears. 

But it was not the shattering of his meerschaum 
that distressed him now. He had quite forgotten 
it. A worse thing had befallen him. 

“ Heaven help me!” he moaned. “ Ever since 
my son was born it has been my ambition, my 
dearest wish, to rear him for my own profession ; 
and now—and now——! Oh, itisa cruel blow !” 

For Mr. Knickton was a lawyer ! 


from court to court. The State of New York spent 
£51,000 in the prosecution, and the total cost of the 
trial is estimated at £97,000. 

Next in point of expense comes the famous Thaw 
case. Thaw, the brother-in-law of the Earl of 
Yarmouth, murdered the great architect, Stanford 
White. Experts for the prosecution cost the State 
£6,000, and the other incidental expenses of the 
prosecution were £4,000. . 

The bill to the Thaw family for the defence was, 
however, infinitely greater. Mr. Delmas, the 
famous California advocate, is said to have received 
£40,000, other counsel were paid £9,000, and eleven 
experts for the defence £10,009. The total cost of 
the case was, therefore, not less than £70,009. 

Two thousand witnesses were called in the case 
of the Italian, M. P. Palizzolo, accused of complicity 
in the murder of Signor Notobarlo, Mayor of 
Palermo. The case was of enormous importance, 
for it was directly the work of that dread secret 
society, the Mafia. It lasted for six years, from 
1896 to 1902, and cost the Italian Government over 
£80,000. 

The most expensive criminal prosecutions ever 
undertaken by our own Government were those of 
Jabez Balfour, including his extradition from Buenos 
Ayres, and of Dr. Jameson, for the famous Raid. 

Curiously enough, the sum total of the two bills 
was almost identical. Balfour cost the taxpayers 
£14,036 lls. 11d., while the Raid trial bill was 
£14,004 6s. 2d. 
£40,000 for the Parnell Case. 

When Earl Russell was prosecuted for bigamy 
the bill paid by the State was £1,961 3s. 7d., while 
the conviction of the solicitor, Benjamin Lake, for 
fraud meant an outlay of £1,148 17s. 

Another very expensive business was the prosecu- 
tion of the West Ham Guardians, three years ago. 
The costs were roughly £2,900. 

Civil cases run into enormous sums. The record 
is held by the Parnell Commission, which cost 
£40,000 from first to last, and the Hartopp divorce 
at least £10,000. 

Against these may be set a trial for child murder 
which cost only four and ninepence. 


What Big Trials Cost the State. 


Ar the end of the present financial year we shall 
find in the national accounts a brief item on the 
debit side, ‘‘ To prosecution of Dr. Crippen—such 
and such @ sum.’ 

It will be a heavy one, for expert testimony costs 
a deal of money, and a number of poison and 
medical experts have been employed in this very 
sensational case. 

The prosecution of the Pole Klosowski, who called 
himself Chapman, for poisoning his wife, cost the 
State over £3,000, and the Crippen case will probably 
be even more expensive. 

Murder cases are not, as a rule, the most costly of 
criminal prosecutions which are undertaken by the 
State. The trial of Bennett for the Yarmouth 
murders is one of the most expensive of recent years. 
The exact sum was £957 4s. 6d. 


The Costliest Trial on Record. 

The average murder trial costs perhaps a quarter 
of this sum. Brinkley’s trial, for instance, cost 
1241, but that of Noble, at Durham, only £99. 
On the other hand, the trial of Edgar Edwards for 
a similar offence mulcted the taxpayers in £2,000. 

yut these sums, Isrge os they are, fade into 
insignificance when compared with certain foreign 
trials. 

The world’s record for costly prosecutions of 
murderers is held by the Molineux trial. Molineux, 
it may be remembered, was accused of sending 
poison by post, and his case caused the most intense 
interest not only in America, but all over Europe. 
He appealed time and again, and the case dr 
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OUR_ HUMOROUS SERIES. 


Mrs. Cnvrry. as ladics from the suburbs will do, 
came up to London from her home in Tooting for the 
autumn sales. The idea of a sale is, as everyone 


knows, that the things you don’t want are going 80 | f y 
ahaa that yo hav os buy them in order to prevent | into the room your tooth stopped aching. But I 


anyone else getting them. 
rs. Chuffy 
Oxford Street. 


bargain fever, was soon in the middle of the scrum. 
‘As she carried a certain amount of weight with her, 

she soon reached the counter by the simplo expedient 

of leaning heavily on the lady in front of her. 


and having fourteen stone on your back, you gencrally 
step aside. 

At the counter Mrs. Chuffy put her handbag down 
and began to look at the stock of blouses which was 
going very chcap indeed. She got through the whole 
of the stock in about half an hour, and then she camo 
to the conclusion that a blouse bought under those 
conditions would cost as much for alterations as a new 
one, and she decided not to purchase any at all. 

She, therefore, snatched up her bag hurriedly and 


fought her way out of the crowd. She found getting | 


out of tho scrum rather harder than getting into it, as 


by this time it had about doubled in volume, and thero | 


were one or two ladics at the back quite as heavy as 

Mrs. Chuffy herself, who declined to move on any 

account for fear of losing the positions they had 
ined. 

When she did get outside the shop she was shocked to 
find herself in a most dishevelled state. Her coat was 
crumpled and torn, and her boots were muddy, while 
her hat had been ¢rushed entirely out of shape. It 
doesn’t very much mattcr about a lady's hat now- 
adays, because whatever shape it is, it is always 
fashionable, but Mrs. Chuffy could not help noticing, 
as she caught a glance at herself in a mirror which she 
happened to pass, that she looked anything but a 
well-connected resident of Tooting. 

She had gone some distance before she realised this 
fact, and she decided to go in and have a cup of tea 
somewhere, and make herself look tidy at the same 
time. It was at this moment that she looked down at 
the bag on her arm and was horrified to find that it 
was not her own. 

It was a bag very much like her own, but of a much 
more expensive pattern, with a monogram on it in 
letters which may have been of gold, and which, 
again, may not rave been. 

The situation was a little embarrassing for the 
moment. 
the other lady must have pot the other bag, and so 
she would be justified in looking into this one and 
borrowing a little from whatever there might be 
inside it for her personal expenses at the moment. 
She could easily explain matters to the other lady 
when the bags were ag exchanged. 

* On opening the bag, however, Mrs. Chuffy was 


rather disappointed to observe that all the goodness | 


was on the outside. The inside contained merely the 
following articles: a tramcar ticket, two or three 
visiting-cards with a name but no address, a piece 
of paper, two hairpins, and a scidlitz powder. 


Mrs. Chuffy gave a slight groan of horror as she came | 


to the end of the inventory. Her own bag had con- 
- tained a sovereign and some loose silver, and her 
return ticket to Tooting. She did not like to 
read the paper at first in case she should be 
prying into family secrets; but finally she ‘decided 
to do so in the hope that it might give her a clue to the 
owner. And she was ee Pe to find that it gave an 
address in Bloomsbury, doubtless that of the other 
lady who had taken the wrong bag. 

Mrs. Chuffy had no money for the moment, it 
was out of the questi for her to think of indulging in 
an omnibus. So she walked steadil 
Bloomsbury, encouraging herself with the bolicf that 
as soon as she got there she would have her own bag 
back — 

She found the house in question was occupied by 8 
dentist who evidently enjoyed a rather superior 
private practice. A trim and neat maid-servant 
ushered Mrs. Chuffy into a really gorgeously fitted-u 
operating-room, and asked her if ate would min 


“She cast her eyes to 


Mrs. Chuffy Loses Her Own Bag ata 
Bargain Sale, but Finds Another. 


first paid a visit to a large house in | 
The shop was full of ladies all pushing | 
each other about in their eagerness to buy something | 
they didu’t want, and Mrs. Chuffy, having caught the | 


After | 
all, if you have to choose between step ing on one side | 


Mrs. Chuffy, however, decided at once that | 


; soon as my husband arrives. - He'll come directly he 


all the way to | 
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taking a scat and waiting 
moment. The girl did not 
stop for any explanations, and 
Mrs. Chuffy therefore took it 
for granted that they knew 
what she had come for. 

The ncxt moment a smart- 
looking young man entered 
the room. Mrs. Chuffy was 
just going to ask him 
whether his wife was not at 
home, when he led _ off the 
conversation himself. He 
asked ‘her to sit down in the 
operating-chair and tell him 

hich tooth had been 


had met a phase of life with which he had hitherig 
been unfamiliar. It was not mentioncd in the varinu; 
forms of the confidence trick against which his book «f 
instructions warned him, and he could see no reason ts 
doubt Mrs. Chuffy's sincerity... He had just put his hand 
into his pocket when a stylishly-dressed lady rushed uy 
and laid hold of Mrs. Chuffy’s arm. : | 
“Constable!” she cried. ‘This woman's got my 
bag. I missed it when I was shopping a little time ag ‘ 
She must have -picked it up when I wasn't looking “ 
The policeman took his hand out of his pocket an 
fixed Mrs. Chuffy with a very wary cye ; but before In 
could ask her to give her own explanation of the very 
delicate position, Mrs. Chuffy had promptly hantet 
the bag back to its owner. . 
“Here's your bag, ma’am!” she said. “ But 


troubling her. where's mine? I took yours in mistake, and I'vc 
““Goodness me, young | been looking for you everywhere. I thought you'g 
man!” gasped Mrs. Chuffy ; taken mine.” 


, 


“TY don't want.any teeth taken out. I only. 

“Yes, madam, I know,” said the young man, with 
a most irritating smile. ‘We are so used to that 
frame of mind tare: Of course, directly you came 


“T haven't seen your bag,” said the stylishly. 
dressed lady in a haughty tone. “I don't belicva 
you ever had a bag! If it wasn't that I hate having 
my name in the papers, I’d give you in charge.” And 
before another word could be said, the fady had 
bounced off. 

The policeman gave a look of reproach at Mrs, 
Chuffy, atid strolled away. As he went she heard hin 
say to a young man near him: 

“ Ver i. old bird, that. Nearly did me in for 
half a dol ! I shall kecp an eye on her till she's 
cleared off my beat.” 

Mrs. Chuffy stamped her foot with rage and walked 
on. By this time she was feeling desperate, and an 
idea occurred to her which she wondered she had no! 
thought of before. She would drive home all the way 
to Tooting in a taxi, and pay on delivery, as she hai 
some spare money at home. 

Mrs. Chuffy breathed freely once more as she sat in 
the taxi while it rolled pleasantly through the park. 
Her troubles were allover now. The cab went through 
Vauxhall into Clapham, and Mrs. Chuffy laughed with 
pleasure to sec landmarks with which she was familiar, 
coming into view. The cab was about a mile from the 
street in which she lived when something in the 
machinery made a sound like sharpening a stecl file. 
The driver pulled first one lever and then another, but 
it was no good. The cab slowed up, and then stopped 
after three or four jerks, and the man got down and 
opened the door. ies 

‘Very sorry, ma'am,” he said, ‘ but my engine 4 
got a twist in it somewhere. I shan’t be able to go on 

for a long time. You'd better get down here and take 
another cab. My fare’s six-and-fourpence.” 

Mrs. Chuffy turned pale. She wanted to say she 
would wait till the repairs were done, as she was in na 
ere at all, but the man was already helping her ou'. 

“You see,” she spluttered, “‘ I—I havent got any 
money on me now. I thought , oo. 

“Ho!” cried the driver, rather abruptly. “ You're 
one of that gang, arc you? One of your lot got sis 
months for a job like this only a week or two ago. 

“T’ve got plenty of money at home,” stammeteé 
Mrs. Chuffy. . 

“Yes,” he said, looking round for a policeman. 
“So’ve I. Keep it on the mantelpiece in a gold box 
wiv tbe missis’s dimond tiara. You tell that tale to 
the marines, old gal!” . 

As luck would have it, Mrs. Chuffy, slag Sanat 
for a deliverer, was delighted to see Mr. Chuffy himscl:. 


assuro you I’ll have it out in half a minute, and it 
will give you practically no pain at all.” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on her arm, doubtless 
out of sheer goodness of heart in the effort to cheer 
her up a little. Mrs. Chuffy did not, however, take his 
kindly attentions in the same spirit. She pictured 
herself being forced back into that awful chair and 
losing the onc tooth on which she had relied for years, 
and the mere thought of it mado her angry. She 
swept the young man aside so suddenly that he went 
sprawling over a table covered with tweezers and 


, 


/ = ase: 
Mrs, Chuffy swept the young man aside so suddenly that 
he went sprawling over a covered with tweezers and 
tweakere, 


tweakers and other horrid-looking things that dentists 
use in the poe of their profession. Fe would have 
continued his fall to the floor if Mrs. Chuffy had not 
had the presence of mind to grab him by the coat-tails. 

When he recovered his equilibrium, Mrs. Chuffy 
explained the real nature of her errand. 

“Oh!” said the young man, “you want Mrs. 
Hankins. She doesn’t live Ter, She was here only a 
few moments ago, but she has gone back to Hampstead. 
You'd better call there. I'll give you her address.” 

Mrs. Chuffy took the address and felt glad to be out 
in the street again. After she had walked for some 
minutes she suddenly remembered that she had no 
money, and as she couldn't very well get to Hamp- 
stead without any, the situation became a littlo 
strained for her. She felt that the only thing she could 
do would be to send a wire to her husband and ask him 
to come and meet her at the post office. 

She walked into the post office, and having written 
an explanatory telegram to the tune of one-and- 
ninepence, she handed it to the telegraph-cterk, and said : 

‘Oh! will you please send this telegram for me ? 
I've lost my bag with my money in it, and I'll pay as 


“ Constable,” shrieked the stylishly- 
dressed lady. ‘‘ This woman has gus 
, my bag,” The policeman fixed Mrs, 
Chuffy with a wary eye. 


gets the message.” 

Tho clerk replied very civilly, pointing out that 
his Majesty’s telegraphic department is run on a 
strictly cash basis, the profit being too small to allow 
of credit being given, or words to that effect. And 
as he said it loudly enough to be heard by everyone in 
the post office, Mrs. Chuffy got rather angry, and told 
him sharply to speak more respectfully to his betters. 
Then Mrs. Chuffy drifted out into the street. 

For the first time in her life, she found 
herself actually in want of a few pence, and not knowing 
where to turn for them. All at once she saw a 
policeman, and she hurried up to him as a bright idea 
atruck her. 

“Oh, constable,” she said, “I’ve lost my bag 
containing all my money! Would you mind lending 
me half-a-crown? I'll take your number and send you 
a postal order directly I get home.” 

he policeman staggered back a pace or two. He 


She was so overcome with emotion that, ignoring the 
driver's comment that she seemed to have st last 
found her long-lost cheo-ild! she flung her arms 
round his neck and implored him to settle for the cab 
quickly and take her away. 

This Mr. Chuffy did. He also explained that her 
lost bag had arrived home from Messra. Jones & 
Robinson with their compliments, 


the mantslpisce and turasd a little pale.” (Turn to page 148.) 
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RENT FREE FOR 
LIFE. 


A unique and unprecedented opportunity to obtain 
a splendid House, with all modern improvements, 
absolutely without a penny expense. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE, WEEKLY PRIZES. 


THE £1,000 HOUSE. 


THE PRIZE HOUSE. THE EASY COMPETITION. 


S‘tuated within 35 minutes of town, All you have to do is to write a short 
: Q a a humorous description advertising this 
43 = aes pehagatry cine prize house for sale. The following is an 
winning, It stands in a charming well- ae ae ee 
stocked garden of about a quarter of an | For hanes ean supe risen a in 
acre. The rooms numter eight—three b 
reception and five bedrooms — with 
kitchen, etc. The kitchen is fitted with 
Eagle Range and Gas Stove, The dining 
and two bedrooms are completely 
furnished with white enametied fitments— 
carpets, table and chairs only required to 
complete the furnishing of theee rooms, 

The honse is let on repairing leaee until 
Feb,, 1912, at £45 p.a. (the tenant does all 
repairs, outside and inside). The winner 
therefore will receive the rent, and 
then have the right of occupation 
or re-letting as desired. 

THE DEEDS HAVE BEEN DEPOSITED 
AT SOLICITUR’S OFFICES IN LINCOLN’S 
INN FI8LDS. 


’ CONDITIONS. 
Each attemrt to be _accomprnied by 
crder and cash (P.O. s/t) for 25 of the 
famous G. Pasquali Cigarettes, either 
Egyptian blend, Turkish, or Virginian, 
STATB WHICH, TO THE PASQUALI 
FREEHOLD HOUSE COMPETITION, 
10 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Writing to be on one side of the Paper only, 
with name ond address wr.ttcn clearly. 


1911, and the decision, with the winner's 
name, as published in «John Bull” is to be 
accepted as final, and competitors enter only 
on this understanding. 


The object of this Competiticn is to still further popularise 


PASQUALI'S ORONTO 
CIGARETTES, 


earufactured by the well-known firm cf Geo. de Pasquali Ltd., Coventry Street, Pice: dil'y 
direns, the excellence and bigh quality of which are already well known to, and appreciated by, 


scriminating smokers in all parts of the country 


___ 

[HE WRITER OF THE MOST HUMOROUS ADVERTISEMENT SENT IN WILL BE 

AWARDED THE PRIZE OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED HOUSE FREE OF ALL 
LEGAL EXPENSES OR CosTS. 
a 


THE WRITERS OF THE 3 BEST ADVERTISEMENTS EVERY WEEK WIL. BE AWARDED GIFTS AS UNDER: 


Ast, 2,000 Cigarettes. | Znd, 1,000 Cigarettes. 
Srd, 500 Cigarettes. 
_ 

Some advertisers spend their money on expensive electric siens, others on artistic yosters, 
but all have the sare goal in view, to imprint cn the brain of the public the excellence of their 
foods. We believe by giving a portion of the money to be speut on advertising to the public in 
the shape of a hous: and boxes of cigarettes free is a surcr method. 

The mimitable MR. GEO. GRAVES, of the PALACE, DRURY LANE, and DALY’S 
THEATRES, MR. RICHARD D. DICKER, late Advertising Manager of * PUNCH,” will act 
with one other. well-known geutleman as J UDGES, and their decision as published must be 
accepted as final. There is no restriction 18 to the number of entries, but each entry must be 
accompanied by order and cash for 25 Pasquali Cigarcttes, to 


THE PASQUALI FREEHOLD HOUSE COMPETITION, 10 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


From these weekly winners the prize winner of the house will be selected, 
and the writers of the 23 next best advertisements will be awarded 
coxisolation gifts as under: 


2nd, @,000 Cigarettes. | 4th, 500 Cigarettes. | 
Srd, 1,000 Cigarettes. Sth-23rd, 100 Cigarettes each. 
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“It’s @ marvel ta 


The Competition will clcse on January S1,, 


—the penny Scourer 
and Polisher ! 


SPARKLA Soap scours, 

cleans and polishes everything 

excepting clothes—don’t use 
it for clothes. 


— you must use it,” 


this Sparkla says the Sprite, 


For raising a shim: on Metal-ware, for get- 

ting the grease off pots and pars, for 

removing marks from piint-work, for 

clearing away obstinate stains cn the hands, 

Szarkla Soap—at 1d.—could n t be better 
if it cost a pound. 


Sold in Tablets, 1d.; and large bare, 3d., by 
Grocers, Ironmongers, and Storcs everywhere, 


Wateon’s ‘Pets and Hobbies Book ’—a 
QW real Treasure for the children—will be “Wa 
sent free in exchange for 6 Sparkla 
Soap Wrappers, 1d. size, or two 3d. size. 


If any difficulty in obtaining SPARKLA send 
your nam; and address, and address of 
tradesman, to— 

JosEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., WHITEHALL SOAP WORK t 
LEEDS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


(om SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


2/6 net, or post free 2/10. 
THE NEW BLUE BOOK ENTITLED 


SUCCESSFULLY 


TO BUY & SELL 
STOCKS & SHARES 


Compiled by Author of Business Blue Book, 
CONTENTS. 


Stock Exchange His- | Something about Oil. 
tory. Mining Inve-tments. 
Some Experiences in| ‘lhe Art of Invest- 

the City. ment. 

Modern Investment. The Ideal Investment. 
The Consol Market: Exchange of Invest- 
Foreign Market ments. 

Home Railway Market. Booms and Slumps— 
Amer can Railroad! Useful Hints. 

M: rket. The Small Investor— 
Colon al Railways. His Requirements. 
Foreign Railways: Hints on roiit taking. 
The Miscellaneous | ‘The Mysterious Ban 


Mirket. Rate. 
Banking Companies. | What Stock Exchanges 


The Kank Act of 1867. Really Are. 
Brewery and Distillery | The Stockbroker— His 


A STRAIGHT OFFEE 


© IMPERIAL” SIL’ a 
LEVER is absolutely English 
manufacture. Jewelled escape- 

r 


{ together. Withe 
straight offer like 
this why buy @ 


HEADACHE, ‘10 minutes CURE." 


In ten minutes your headache will be gon 
Kaputine is safe ns well as quick, - 


Dr, Andrew Wilson says: ‘‘ Have examined 


8 e Bosiness. © 
Tron and Steel Shares. | How Stocks ard Shares the Kaputines and found them to contain 
Finan ial Trusts arc Bought. nothing at all likely to prove injurious.”* 


Lighting Cempanies | How Shares are Sold, 
Shares. How Payments are 

Insurance Companies| Made. 
Shares. Cdi Lots of Shares. 

Land and Investment | The Transfer Decd. 
Comyanies Shares. | Contangces and Back- 

Shipming Companies wardations. 
Shar s. 

Allabc ut Rubber. 

The Mining Markets-— Underwriting. 
South Africans; | Tape Prices Explained. 
South African Go Special Settlements, 
Output; South Afri- Official Quotations. 
enn Dividends; | Trustee Investments. 
Group Control; | The Law and the In- 
West Australians; | — vestor. 
West Africans; Rto-| Stock Exchange Holi- 


KAPUTINE 


Ltr Ded, (“icosetine ashy") 18 tor H/e 


Queen's Rd., Manchester. 


“fron Selloids’, 
A DELIGHTFUL TONIC PICK MEP © 


desians; Miscel- ys. 

laneous, Stock Exchange 
Industrial Shares as ‘eTTps. 

Investinents. nai 


pendix. 
Transfer and other forms illustrated. 
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occurnd for the Business Blue Book (30th 
thousand), which had simlarclaims, and edition 
after edition rapidly ran out of print. 
Published by 
CURTIS GARDNER & Co. Ltd., 
4 17 Spencer House, South Place, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THIS IS THE SUM THAT HAS NOW 


BEEN AWARDED 


FOR TRIPLETS. 


ENTER THE NEW CONTEST BELOW, 
AND YOUR NAME. MAY APPEAR IN 


OUR NEXT LIST OF 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 
the three phrases of three words given in 
the first cotumn below and add to it three 
additidnal words which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have 
chosen. These initial letters may be used 
in any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a “ Tripiet.” 


WINNERS. 
anannweeeenae<—“—_— 
HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here are examples which will show you ata 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use any of these examples: 

Phrase: Frample Triplet: 


ble Draught 
Shut The Door td Terrible sienped 


bmen All 
Country Relatives Arrive @ Ca Rejoice 


At The Dance er Tom Admires Dora 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you 
three phrases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 


as follows: 
Shut The Door 
Country Relatives Arrive 
At The Dance 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the same initial letters as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not be used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have somo bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which 
will show you’ at a glance how to make this week's 
Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out on the form in the adjoining 
solumn, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 


You may send in two different Triplets 

on one entry form for sixpence. These 

Triplets need not be made with the same 
initials. 


Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may 
be the winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may bo sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a pos‘al order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tv the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 


- Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 21’ in the top 
left-hand corner. 


4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 10th. 


6. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for Gd. 


Result of Triplets No. 18 will be 


with the entry form. The P.O, must be made poyable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be * 
crossed ‘“*&Co.” in the manner shown 

in this example. The number must be 

written in the space provided on the entry 

form. Where one P.O. of higher value 

is sent to cover more than one entry form, 

the number of this P.O, must be written 

on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will bo divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. - aus 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understunding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 21. 


No. of Postal Order 


Phrase Selected 
Triplel sisnsisseseisseeissss,.casaeerees 
Phrase Selected ..0......ssccssseece 


found on Page lii. of Red Cover. 


THE SUPREME TEST. | 
“YT rHouGntT you said this bathing suit was in 
fast colours,” said Binks indignantly to the hosier | 

of whom he had bought his suit that morning. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s what I said,” returned the hosicr. 

“ Well, every wretched stripe on the thing has come , 
off on my back,” retorted Binks. 

“ Ah, but wait until you try to get ’em off your 
back,” smiled the hosier suavely. ‘Then you'll 
see.” 

—— fo 


“Woman,” he hissed. “woman, do you thus 
spurn my heart after leading me on ?”’ | 

“ When did I lead you on, as you call it?” asked 
the girl. | 

“Yid you not tell me that that fortune-teller | 
had told you that you were to wed a handsome | 
blonde young man, with the grace of a Greek god | 
and the voice of an Holian harp ?” | 


We should just think so! Yet one does come across sentences like this in fiction. (Turn to pag® 150.) 


TO AN AUTHORITY. 
A country schoolmaster was examining his class. 


‘If a carpenter wants to cover a roof 20ft. by 
40ft. with boards 5ft. broad and l0ft. long, how 


| many will he want ?”’ asked the schoolmaster. 


A new boy took up his hat and made for the door. 

“ Where are you off to?” asked the master. 

“To find a carpenter,” replied the boy. *‘ He 

ought to know better than us fellers.” 

-——= { -—_—. 

‘* THEY say every man has his price ?” 

** Well, I suppose every woman has her figure ?” 
—_— OS Je 


Trish friend the other day, in s: ing of a third 
person. 

“Know him!” said the Irishman. “I knew 
him when his father was a little boy !’” 


“Do you know him ?”’ asked a "caer gp of an 


legs are deftly pinioned, the white cap is placed 
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How a Man Condemned to Death Spends Hi 
Last Few Weeks on Earth. an 

Waat happens to a man, condemned to die on 
the scaffold, from the time he leaves the dock 
doomed, to the moment the small body of men enter 
his cell one morning to inform him that the hour 
a oe for the carrying out of the orders of the 
jaw 

A condemned man has a few privileges not 
accorded to other convicts. He may be allowed 
to smoke, he may be granted a little beer on occa- 
sions, his food may be just as he chooses, but ail 
this greatly depends on the Governor of the prison. 

A condemned prisoner is never !cft alone, day or 
night ; wardera are always in the cell, and in the 
centre of the floor stands a small table, and on it 
rests a book. This book must be carcfully written 
up, for it must contain a complete account of all 
the convict’s doings, his sayings, his requests, and 
so forth. In short, it contains a detailed account of 
the convict’s life in the condemned cell, and nothing 
must be omitted. 

Not Exercised With Convicts. 

Naturally this book makes very _intere:ing 
reading, but it is quite impossible to have a look 
at it, for after the execution is over the book is 
carefully sealed, and is known of no more, unless 
the Home Office, for some reason, desires (& peruse 
its pages. 

A condemned prisoner does not go out to exercise 
with other convicts; he is taken out quite alono 
when no inquisitive eyes may rest on him, and ho 
is not paraded for Church service with the others. 
He does attend chapel, but he occupies a pew by 
himself, and is screened off so that other convicts 
may not see him. 

Sometimes a condemned man plays dominocs or 
draughts with the warders in charge of him—it is 
a rule to indulge any condemned prisoner so far a3 
posits but a daily paper he is not allowed to 

ave, although he may read as much as he likes, but 
only volumes from the prison library. He docs 
no work unless he specially asks for it, and then he 
is only given such tasks as do not necessitate the 
using of sharp tools in case of any attempt at 
suicide. 

A condemned man may write and receive letters, 
and he may see visitors, but never alone—a wardcr 
is always present, and visitors see the convict 
through a form of grille—they may neither touch 
nor kiss him. : . 

On the morning of the execution the prisoner 14 
awakened early. Breakfast is given, and it consis\+ 
of what the doomed man desires. Afterwards he may 
smoke, and await the coming of the chaplain. The 
latter official is always in the condemned cell on tho 
morning of exccution. 

The Final Morning. 

In due time the convict’s ordinary clotlies ars 
handed in, and these he is required to put on, but 
no collar or tie accompanies the suit of clothes. 
They are not wanted, for the neck must not be 
covered up in any way. 

Within a few minutes of eight o'clock or 
nine o’clock, a small body of men reach the door 
of the condemned cell—they are the officials en- 
trusted with the carrying out of the law's demands. 
They enter the cell; the convict stands up. and ia 
asked by one particular official if he is “Jolin 
So-and-so ?” 

On an affirmative answer being given, a doct- 
ment has to be signed by one of the officials - 
this document is a receipt to the Governor of the 
prison for delivering up to the proper authorities 
the said “John So-and-so’s body for legal 
execution.” 

A few preliminaries have to be gone through 
with—the prisoner, for instance, is asked if he has 
anything to say, any requests to make. The 
executioner is then introduced, and swiftly the 
prisoner’s arms are pinioned. 

Once on the scaffold the business is soon over— 
the feet are placed on the chalked out marks, the 


in position, the rope is adjusted with running noose 
lying behind the left ear, the signal is given, and tho 
hangman does his part, and in a minute afterwards 
the execution is completed, 
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u-ViIS 
/ 


A 
BREAKFAST v7 


In no beef beverage do you get the same full rich flavour that you get in Ju-Vis. It is a 
not only unequalled in flavour, but it is most economical in use. If you want picking up 
you cannot do better than avail yourself of the stimulating and strengthening properties 

of Ju-Vis. It is excellent also for GRAVIES, SOUPS, etc. 


Fluid 20z. Bottles, 6id.; 40z., 114d. Tablets, 1d. and 33d. 


wHY DO 
YOU WAIT? 


You have made shift 
long enough with sl.abby, 
padly-worn table cutlery. 
There is no reason 
why you should put off 
any Jonger. Nothing 
spoils good victuals and 
good cooking hke blunt, 
scedy-looking table-ware, 
and it is not fair tothe 
butcher and the cook to 
spoil good food by margl- 
iog it with worn-out 
knives aud forks. No 
doubt the Leavy expense 
of a new Outfit has hither- 
to frightened you, but our 
arrangements to supply 
you Direct from t 
Factory puts anend to 


a . 
\ BN r c, that objection at once. 
. yr, WE DELIVER 
bo j 


: THE GREAT CENTRE 
FOR SITUATIONS. 


-The chief centre for securing good salaried business 
and secretarial appointments is the Situations Bureau of 
Pitman’s School. Employers of every kind make use 
of the Bureau when engaging assistants, and invariably 
give preference to those trained at the School. 60,0c0 
positions have been filled by Pitman’s Bureau, and 


OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 


‘ENTERPRISE’ PARCEL 


to all approved orders for 26 and your 
of warranted temper and promise to send nine monthly payments 
bigh finish. The handles of 26. When received and examined, if 
are of lvory Texture Ivorette, and are you are not absolutely sutisfed, we will re- 
carefully matched in faithful reproduc- | turu the money paid iuamediately, The Con- 
tion of choicest African Ivory, An (tents include a complete Outfit of Table 
ornament to any table in the |Cutlery and Plate which will last for a 


WITH ORDER. 


The Knives are of 
genuine Sheffield Sted 


3 i i i i land. ‘The Spoons and Forks are|lifetime. Every piece matches perfect] 
there is a daily succession of excellent bank, insurance, land. |The Spm ‘Cotumpbian (and is designed in the very newest te ly 
‘ shipping, and other openings for youths ; secretarial Silver, which s\n epocial analyam of 
5 7 «ge “ al r C 
? posts for girls ; and senior positions at home and abroad. pai xe Fee bal 51 PIECES FOR 2 5 |= 


white metal which carries a superfine 


polish indistinguishable from sterling |GONTENTS OF THE ‘ENTERPRISE’ PARCEL. 


silver, and wears white al through. 
6 Tex Spoons f Moist Sugar Spn. 


ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 


NT 


: Write To-Day for Pitman’s Prospectus. 


Unattected by acid foods or expcsure to 1G Table Knives Tes 6 4 ; 

air, it will retain its pure white appear- ;6 Tablo Forks keg Spoous pair Sucar Tongs 
: z 53 m 6D ssert Knvs | 2 Table Spoons 1 Butter Knif 

auce under all conditions cfwear, The! @ pessert Frks | 2Salt Spoons | 1 Pickle Fi oe 

finest Cutlery Value in the world, |6 Dessert Spns | 1 Mustard Spn TF duys’ apjroval 


CATALOGUE FREE S203 SiSeavine Shorted Cutlery and Electro ite 


_ An Invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. Gratis and swreccipi ora perreara POST FREE to your edness Ue noms ne 

iC ‘ ¢ N 2% Butter Coolers, Tea Services, Biscuit Jurs, Flower Stands, and a multitude of Elecant 

d post free. Address (mentioning O- ) Specialities for Presents at economical prices and on Easy Terns, Ask for Catalogue M. 

0 ———— 

< THE SECRETARY, ss cal aah 

ls PITMAN’S SCHOOL, Knife and Fork is J.C, Ltd. | Order we atiow a 
sent Post Free Diecount of 2- 

for 13. In the £. 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.-C. 
| Fe 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Rice Tomato. 

Put halfacupful of rice into cold water. . 
and let itsoak overnight. Next morning put the rice 
in a double boiler and add fresh water with a pinch 
of salt, Cook carefully till tender, but do not stir. 
Take a cupful of stewed fresh tomato and flavour it 
with sugar, pepper, and salt. : 
little butter and flour, mix lightly with the rice, and 
bake in the oven. 

Haddock in White Sauce. 

Fillet a nice fresh haddock, cut each fillet into 
three pieces, cover with milk, add pepper and salt, 
a little minced onion, and cook gently for ten 
minutes. When done take out the fish. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, worked into a little piece of 
butter, to the remaining milk, also a little chopped 
parsley. Stir till all boils up, and the flour tastes 
cooked, then pour over the fish. 

Salad of Tomato and Vegetable Marrow. 

Boil a vegetable marrow, but not quite so soft 
as if it were to be served hot. Remove the seeds 
and any soft parts that can be easily scraped away. 
Add an equal quantity of sliced, skinned, raw 
tomato, and mayonnaise sauce to taste. The 
marrow and tomato look well arranged in alternate 
sections in a circle, with the mayonnaise sauce in 
the middle. (Reply to JACKSONVILLE.) 

Pan Eggs , 

Prepared as follows are very popular: Butter 
a fireproof dish, dust it with a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, and sprinkle over some finely-chopped 
(scalded) onion. Then slip four whole eage on to the 
dish, being careful not to break them. ason with 
salt and freshly-ground black pepper, and pour 2 
spoonful of milk or cream over each. Then place 
in the oven till the eggs are set. Pass a red hot 
shovel over to colour them, and serve hot. 


Mutton Pudding. 

Line a good-sized basin with suet crust; cut 
up some neck of mutton into conveniently-shaped 
pieces, removing all superfluous fat, and season 
the meat highly with pepper and salt. Dip the 
meat into some flour, and then place it in the basin, 
putting slices of parboiled potato between it. Add 
one dessertspoonful of minced onion, the samo of 
sweet herbs, and ee over some good stock or 
water. Cover with paste, tie over, and boil for 
three hours. 

Steamed Beef with Bacon 

Is a savoury dish. Take four pounds of Ican 
beef, free from bone. Cut some narrow strips of 
bacon, and with a sharp-pointed knife insert them 
into the beef. Cut two onions into slices, and place 
ina basin. Rub pepper and salt over the beef, and 

lace it on the onions. Place the bowl in a pan of 
iling water, cover it with a plate, have the water 
halfway up the basin, and steam slowly for three 
hours to three hours and a half. Serve with a good 
brown gravy poured round, in which the onions 
should be mixed. (Reply to ELTHAM.) 
Savoury Rice 

Is an excellent dish. Wash half an ounce of 
rice in cold water two or three times, then put it 
into a jar with half a pint of stock and one onion 
which has been sli and fried. Add a sliced 
tomato, pepper and salt. Put a cover on the jar 
and place it in the oven. When all is hot, add the 
butter, and let the rice cook slowly for two hours, 
or until the liquor is almost absorbed and the 
rice is quite done. Do not stir the rice, but shake 
the jar occasionally. Serve very hot, with extra 
seasoning if necessary. (Jteply to MANITOBA 
READER.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 50. 
CLEVELEYS PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss Anyon, Cleveleys. 

1 packet Cakeoma. 

6 ozs. fine Suet. 

3 tablespoonfuls Breadcrumbs, 

3 do. Syrup. 

A pinch of Salt. 

2 teaspoonfuls Ground Ginger. 

2 Eggs. 

4 glass of Milk, 

MeEtTHOD.—Mix the dry ingredients, beat up 
the eggs, warm the syrup with the milk, and mix 


thoroughly together. Steam two hours, and serve 
with sweet sauce. 


Home Noles Fag 


Thicken all with a. 


name and address and 3d. in stamps (halfpenny 
stamps preferred), to cover cost o 
packing, a dainty sample Case which contains a 
trial size of eight delightful Oatine Preparations, 
tneludin Datine Cream, Toilet Soap, Balm, Tooth 

aste, 


VY VII VV PIII 
Free Paper Pattern. 


D? you want a new blouse for useful 
wear? Here is just the thing for 
rou. For everyday wear make it in 
flannel, Viyella, or delame; if you want tt 
rather smarter, choose silk or crépe-de- 
Chine. : 

The most amateur dressmaker will find 
no difficulty in making it if she follows 
the instructions and diagrams given in 
“HOME NOTES.” ‘The directions are 
so clear that even if you have never made 
a blouse before, YOU will be able to 
make this one. . 

If you don’t want it yourself, you prob- 

‘ ably know some- 
one who would 
welcome a useful 
blouse as a Christ- 
mas present, and 
who would appre- 
ciate one made by 
you more than an 
elaborate blouse 
bought _ready- 
made. 

If you fail to get 
acopy of HOME 
NOTES contain- 
ing this pattern 
you will certainly 
regret it — but 
your regret won’t 
procure one for 
you. 

It is sure to be 
in great demand, 


as this iy 

attern is Deng 

ve el y adver- 
Remember, this pattern is 


GIVEN AWAY 


with HOME NOTES 
(Now Selling. 
Price One Penny. 


Dated Nov. roth.) 
Of all Newsagents. 
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YOUR GLOVES. 


Tur knowledge of how to put on a pair of gloves 
is common to most women, but for those who do 
not know the proper way the following hints should 
be useful. 

The best manner of putting on gloves is to open 
ae ig back the gloves to the thumb and powder 
ightly. 

Put the fingers in their places, not the thumb, 
and carefully work them on with the first finger and 
thumb of the other hand until they are quite down ; 
never press botween the fingers. 

Pass the thumb into its place with gare, and work 
on with the fingers ; turn back the glove and slide 
it over the hand and wrist, never pinching the kid, 
and work the glove into proper place by means of 
the lightest pressure, always allowing the kid to 
slide between the fingers. 
@In finishing, care should be taken in fastening 
the first button. 


A TOILET OUTFIT PREB. 

Much interest is being taken in an innovation 
which The Oatine Co. have adopted in order 
to further popularise their delightful Toilet 
Preparations. For a limited period they will send, 
absolutely free, to any reader of this paper sending 


stage and 


ace Powder, Talcum Powder, Shaving 


Conducted by 
e ISOBEL. 
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HOME HINTS, 
Cut Flowers 

Will keep fresh longer if a sma! piece 
of saltpetre be put into the water, . 
Blacklead 

Is an excellent lubricant for hinges, 
To Remove Grease from Silk. 

Lay the silk on a clean cloth, cover with chalk 
then lay over blotting paper, and on the top a lol 
iron. s 
Moth in Carpet. 

Soak tho affected part with benzine, being 
careful that there is no fire or light in the room 
meanwhile. 

To Remove ironmould. 

Make a paste with salt and lemon-juice, and 
lay it over the yellow mark, Repeat a second time 
if necessary. 

Spots 

Of machine oil on white goods should bs 
moistened with ammonia, and then washed with 
soap and water, 

Giue 

Which will withstand damp, should be made 
with linseed oil instead of water, This is only 
useful for woodwork. 

When Storing Cutlery, 

Rub the blades lightly with a cloth moistened 
with vaseline. Before using wash in soda water 
and clean in the usual way. 

Laying a Fire 

Well is considered by some to be an art. The 
“art” consists in crossing the sticks carefully and 
not using too many of them. 

To Keep a Bed Aired 

Put in a stone water bottle filled with boiling 
water every second day. This is very little trouble, 
and the bed is then ready for use at any time, 

To Clean a Sponge 

Soak it for several hours in butter milk. Squeezs 
it well, and then rinse in clean water, when it will 
be perfectly sweet and soft. (Thanks to Dor.) 
When Putting Up 

Muslin blinds, if you have to put a rod through 
the hem, slip a thimble on to the end of the rod so 
that it will not tear the muslin. (Thanks to Mrs. RB.) 


Pictures 

Are so often hung too high. Remember that 
the centre of the picture shoot be on a level with 
the eye. Do not overcrowd your walls. Crowding 
detracts from beauty. 


NOURISHMENT AND LUXURY . 
can both be obtained at a low cost by using 
Carrants in one of the many forms in which they 
are eo agreeable to the palate. Everybody likes 
Christmas pudding, mince pie, Eccles cake, and 
Currant bread. But those are only a few of the 
delicious preparations in which Currants play 3 
leading part. Bear in mind that it is the Currants 
which provide the flavour and the nutriment in 
all those good things. You can extend you 
knowledge of cookery, and provide a sweet cours 
whicb will charm all who sit at table, by the use 
of the simple recipes contained in that moat 
useful little Currant recipe book, which your own 
grocer will give you quite free of charge. They 
are ull good and{cheap. Make a start with one of 
these to-day. 


Currant Patties: 


1 oz. cornflour, 4 0z. currants, 1 lemon, 4 07. 
castor sugar, } oz. butter, short-crust paste, | 

METHOD.—Line some patty pans with thinly 
rolled-out short-crust paste, providing paste 
covers for each. Mix the cornflour with a gill of 
cold water, stir in the grated rind and juice of 
lemon, the currants and the sugar, cook a 
together for five minutes, stirring all the time, 
and add the butter; mix well, fill the paste-lined 
patty pans with the preparation, wet the edges, of 
the paste, put on the covers, brush over with 
sweet milk and bake for about 20 minutes. 
Eccles Cakes, 


} Ib. of short-crust or puff paste, 6 oz. of 
currants, } teaspoonful mixed spice, 3 oz. of sugar, 
and } oz. of butter. ‘ 
Mrtnop.—Divide the paste into 12 pieces 
rolled out, and cut into rounds of even size; mi« 
the currants, sugar and spice together; put about 
a dessertspoonful on each round of paste, a tiny bit 


\\ 


Soap and also a full size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 

Accept this offer to-day. The Oatine Prepar- 
ations are made from the pure healing essence of 
the finest Oats. Send to-day and make a personal 
‘ test. The Oatine Co., 1894 Oatine Buildings, 
| Borough, London, 8.E. 


of butter, and u few drops of water; moisten the 
edges, draw together over the top, flatten a little 
with the hand, turn over and roll very slightly. 
then place them in a baking tin and brush over 
with beaten egg, make 3 or 4 cuts (inaisions) over 
the top, bake about 25 minutes. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 


Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co, Ltd., Liverpool. si 


We offer five excellent pairs of scissors to lady readers only for similar abeurdities. Mark postcards “Eyes.” (Sse maze 152. 
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st Bands have played. 
aise you may enjoy tha finest efforts of the greatest Bands 


The World’s Greatest Bands have prayot ‘Greate 
‘ne Wort. The | —— 1st Life Guards, The Goldstreams, 


merely for its own sake, but in order to ward 

off these serious chest troubles it may give rise to. 

It isa common thing for the diseaso germs, after being breathe 

into the mouth, to set up inflammation in the throut and then feel 

their way along the delicate membrane which continues from the back of 

the mouth right down to the lungs themselves. In this way are sown the 

Disc Record Sere f seeds of serious chest diseases. 

[Sr with order and your / , 1, } Because the throat is the highway to the lungs, it is necessary to 

Lali eS okie | , | hh treat promptly and properly any soreness and tenderness at the back of 

payments of 8/- if you XK “4 i \ \4 the mouth, and the most effective and speediest relief is given by Peps. 

fed wah the bly sore A d \ When a Peps tablet dissolves in the mouth it gives off healing and 

when it is delivered. : soothing fumes which are inhaled with the breath and thus reach every 
ee tisctrowe pact of the throat, bronchial tubes, and lungs. 

Strolutdyuptodatcand By this means inflammation is not only immediately arrested, but 

contains every modern all germs that have settled in the throat are destroyed. Peps should 

ever be kept at hand to ward off the first signs 

of throat or chest trouble. 


SOc THROAT demands prompt attention, not 


improvement. Solld Oak 
Cabinet ag to a fine 
piano pewerful 
silent steel Motor, finely 

Arm, 


A NURSE'S PRAISE 


proportioned Tone / 

En ie ar, Nurse M. Walmsley. CM» op Moser hit Monkey aenct cite, eter tat 
decorated, and powerful and > = See ’ ou 53 Eeag oe . wt Cnet aime ifs prevstont 14 the chony-aole 
highly sensitive which will “ f. by sae olga henelteens Uf all chemist. ar Llgur 29 


do justice to the most exquisite solos and 
reproduce the full band and orchestra sele 
tions with complete accuracy and effect. 
Catalogue Free. Send a Post Card for our New Cata- 


logue containing styles and prices ‘of both Needle and 
Sapphire ‘Machines on Easy Moathly Instalments. 


GRAND RECORD OFFE! Talking Machine Owner 
should send for our Eatrancioary ffer of Neal, Dise 
Records arranged in comple TO ngramm of 20 
magnificent eee tious Payment 26 em order rer your 
— of Easy M 


18. GRAVE Site. guerriei. 


otker nurses of the great 
value of Peps for throat aud 
chest affections, I got a 
supply for a patient, who 
derived great benefit from 
Peps, and would not Le 
without them now. I never 
go out without taking Peps 
with me, and I tind them 
very soothing and bracing 
to the throat aud chest.” 
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“A Pine Forest in Every Home 


Established 1728 


TheBest Hene Builder 


~ PURE 
is FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED 


CONCENTRATED 
COCOA; it builds up nerve, brain, muscle, 


and bone. 
Children who get Fry’s regularly are invariably 
ruddy and strong, proof positive of its enormous 


food value. The Mother who has the health of the 
home at heart should see that Fry’s Cocoa forms part 
of every meal. 


“NO BETTER FOOD.,’—Dr. Anorew Winson. 


300 Grands Prix, 
Oc. 
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As you know, P.W. is always at the top of the tree 

where competition prizes are 

#250 Every concerned, and as further evi- 

Week. dence of this you will be pleased 

to know that we have Secided 

to increase our already huge prize of £100 a week 
to £250 a week in our big football contest. 

Two hundred and fifty pounds for a correct 
forecast of the results of certain football matches ! 
It’s a big prize, probably a great deal more than 
you earn in a whole year, so that if you take any 
interest in football at all it’s worth while having a 
try for. : 

You may not, of course, win the £250 the first 
week, but the competition is an absolutely free one, 
there being no entrance fee whatsoever, 80 that it’s 
very well worth your while exercising your skill 
again and again and again. 

I sHoULD like to draw your particular attention to 

the footlines in this week’s 

Prizes issue. You will find that they 

Galore. consist of small competitions in 

which you are invited to try 

for half guineas, pen-knives, pencil-cases, and pairs 

of scissors. So that if any of these things weuld be 

useful to you now is your time to make them 
yours. 

I may say that this is not just a sudden burst 
of generosity on our part. We shall probably hold 
these little footline competitions every week, 
so that there should not be a single reader who need 
be without a prize. 

In addition to all these things, our offer of half-a- 
crown for picture paragraphs on page 134 still 
remains open. 

You'll find the rules for these footline contests 
on the third column of this page. 

I want all my readers to look upon me as their 
personal adviser and friend, 80 

What Can ___ that when you are in doubt about 

WeTellYou? anything, or when you want 

information upon any subject 
that your own immediate friends cannot give you, or 
that you don’t care to ask them, write to me and 
I'll do my best to tell you just what you want to 
know. 

I have a fund of information which you are at 
perfect liberty to draw upon, and our young men at 
the office here are like hounds upon the leash, 
eager to hunt up any out-of-the-way information 
which you may require, so please don’t hesitate 
to make use of us. 

There are only two things I ask you todo. One 
is to send your full name and address, for my own 
information only, the other is to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope if you require an answer by 
post. 

If your letter is answered on this page, you get a 
pen-knife. 

P. S. sends along the following curt query on a 
postcard: ‘Was Guy Fawkes 

Gallant the only man that ever tried to 
Guy. blow up the House of Commons, 

and why did the coward want to 

do it ?”—— 

Guy Fawkes, or, to give the poor chap his more 
correct name, Guido Fawkes, was certainly the first 
man who ever tried to blow up Parliament. He has 
had numerous rivals since, however, in the loader 
writers on the modern newspapers, who are always 
blowing up the Government or Opposition with 
energy and venom. The reason why Guy 
attempted his wholesale massacre was because 
James I. and his advisers, instead of keeping their 
previous promises, began to persecute the Roman 
Catholics with the utmost rigour of the law. This 
annoyed a gentleman called Robert Catesby, who 
hit upon the idea of Sasi James, together with 
the Lords and Commons, by the aid of several barrels 
of gunpowder. 

He confided this enterprising notion to some of 
his friends, and Guido Fawkes, then a distinguished 
soldier in the Spanish army, was sent for to do the 
acttial work. 

Being an ardont Catholic, and imagining that he 


Note.—A pensknife for each reader whose letter 
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would be doing his co-religionists a great service, 
he consented. To call him a coward is as unfair 
as it is untrue, for when the plot was betrayed by 
Tresham, and Fawkes was captured, he resolutely 
refused to betray a single one of his associates, 
though tortured with that refinement of cruelty 
for which the gentle James was renowned. 

It is rather a shame that the one real hero in the 
whole gang of assassins should have been passed 
down into history with all the blame upon his broad 
shoulders. 


Hi. W. is anxious to know what kind of wedding 
rings monarchs wear. “ As far 
as I can find out,” he says, 
“ there is nothing better than the 
ordinary 22 carat.” —— 

And that being the case, H. W., even kings have 
to put up with it. Our own Royal Family, how- 
ever, have one special little custom in connection 
with this hoop of Hymen, which is not generally 
known. Each of our Princes on his marriage 
adopts a facsimile of his bride's sagen aed 
and wears it on the fourth finger of his left hand. 
The Roman Emperors, by the way, contented 
themselves with plain iron circles. I don’t know 
whether the custom still prevails, but in Galway, 
up till comparatively recent times, wedding ings 
were generally made in the shape of two ha 
clasping a heart between them. 

The most blasé ring in the world must be the one 
which belongs to the Lady Superintendent at the 
New York Immigrant depot, Ellis Island. An 
enormous number of girls arrive there yearly in 
answer to letters from their sweethearts, and the 
New York authorities insist on their being married 
before they land. The ring on these occasions is 
always lent by the Lady Superintendent, and is 
responsible on an average for 6,000 wedded couples 
@ year. 


Rings and 
Kings. 


“In a recent issue of P.W.,” writes INQUIRER, 
“you make use of the expression, 
“Jack ‘before one can say Jack 
Robinson.” Robinson.’ I have often heard 
the expression before, of course, 
but while I was reading your paper it suddenl: 
struck me how liar it was. Who was ‘Jac 
Robinson’ and how did his name become used in 
this manner? My wife, with whom I have been 
discussing the matter, suggests that it refers to 
Robinson Crusoe, but this seems to me a bit thin. 
Perhaps you can enlighten us ? ”’—— 

I don’t think man Friday’s employer had much 
to do with it, Inqurrer. The most popular explana- 
tion is that the phrase was derived from a song called 
“ Jack Robinson,” which was written about 1830. 
It describes the sorrows of a sailor of that name 
who was jilted by the lady he loved, and ends in the 
following spirited fashion: 

“ He hitched up his trousers. Alas / Alas / 
That I should live to be made such an ass, 
And was off while you say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ ” 

On the other hand, there are some whosay that the 
expression was in use twenty years before the song 
was written. Some trace its origin to the times of 
Marie Antoinette, when an umbrella was known in 
Paris as a “ Robinson.” 

This article was generally carried by a footman, 
and the saying might have originated through a 
lady remaking to a friend: “It started to rain 
before I could say Jacques ! Robinson,” as a modern 
dame would say, “ John, the umbrella!” Ingenious, 
but perhaps a little far-fetched, ch ? 

Buiast1e wants to know whether in case of an 
attempt to invade Britain, light- 


a and houses and light-ships would 
houses. remain neutral.—— 


International law, BLASsTIE, 
is much too uncertain and complicated a business 
for anyone but an expert to lay down a confident 
opinion on. 

You can be quite certain, however, that if we 
were fighting for our existence, the Naval authorities 
would have no hesitation in altering or extinguishing 
any lights they might consider dangerous to the 
country’s interests. The enemy would be equall 
ready to ‘“ douse a glim” where they considered suc 
an act to their advantage. 

Neither side would indulge in a mere wanton 
destruction of lighthouses, for apart from such a 
course being probably as hurtful to them as to their 
enemies, they would by so doing arouse the 
anger of neutral nations. 

Briefly speaking, the following are the only actions 
opposed to International law : the use © poison 
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or poisoned weapons, the use of a flag of truce or 
Geneva Cross to cover military operations, tg 
treatment of balloonists as spies, the refusal to give 
quarter, attacks on undefended towns, and "the 
bombardment of artistic, scientific, and charitable 
buildings. 


I wave no doubt that you have all noticed the 
remarkable growth in the popu- 
larity of Rugby football thi: 
season, and I am sure that many 
of you are taking a very practical 
interest in this favourite game. 
You will be interested to know that, with a view to 
developing this interest, the Editor of Mf. A.P. his 
started a Rugby skill competition. All that you ars 
invited to do is to give a correct forecast of tho 
results of the leading Rugby matches played cach 
Saturday. A prize of £25 is offered each week, an 
there is no entrance fee. I may add that this is tho 
first and only Rugby football competition of any 
kind that is being run. 


The Boom 
in Rugby. 


I sHovLD just like to remind colonial and 
foreign readers that it is quita 
time they were sending alon: 
their attempts in the Colonial 
Triplets contest we announced 
a month or so back. As you know, the closins 
date is Monday, December 19th. 


Colonials’ 
Corner. 


A FEw weeks ago we offered twenty-five P.IW. 
pencil-cases to readers who woul'l 

Our Car write and tell us whero they 
Competition saw our motor-cars advertisin: 

Result. the great convict scene in 

“Driven From Home,” and 

anything novel and exciting that happened at the 

time. Fron the numbers of letters and postcards 

received we think nearly everyone must have seen 
at least one of the cars. 

The twenty-five pencil-cases go to the following: 
Mrs. Critchley, Rainhill, Lancashire ; G. Crowther, 
Gorton; H. Gordon, Cockbrook, Ashton-under- 
Lyne ; F. Spittle, Hackney, London; J. C. Pryce, 
Paddington; R. R. Thee Batley; E. J. 
Hinton, N. Kensington; W. , Chatham ; Mrs, 
Clark, Ponders End ; T. Settle, Prestwick ; R. Scott. 
Coatbridge ; Mrs. Rayment, Tottenham; Miss s 
Roberts, Spool; H. E. Jackson, Liverpool ; Mrs, 
Lacey, Catford; W. Blinco, Glasgow: E. H. 
Duffill, Bow; H. Benton, Clerkenwell, London; 
A. Egan, Willesden; Miss Mounsey, Airdris, 
Scotland; A. H. Walker, Clerkenwell, London: 
J. Panton, Glasgow; A. Dyer, Old Kent Roa!, 
London; A. Curtis, Liverpool; H. Rogers, 
Watford, Herts, 


RULES FOR FOOTLINES COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on pest. 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wee's. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part in any number of these foot'in’ 
competitions, bat your reply to each must be written oa 4 


separate por 5 48 
Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 

for which it is intended in the top left-hand coin?r. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competitt." 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not Jater than Thursday, 
November 10th. ; 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and tho 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. , 
—————e 
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As you know, P.W. is always at the top of the tree 


where competition prizes are 
£250 Every concerned, and as further evi- 
Week. dence of this vou will be please:| 


to know that we have decided 
to inerease our already huge prize of £100a week 
to £250 a weeks in our biz football contest. 

Two hundred and fitty. pounds for a correct 
forecast of the results of certain football matches ! 
Its a big prize. probably a great deal more than 
vou earn in a whole year, so that if you take any 
interest in football at all it’s worth while having a 
try for. 

You may not. of course, win the £250 the first 
week, but the competition is an absolutely free one, 
there being no entrance tee whatsoever, so that it’s 
very well worth your whil: exercising your skill 
peain and again and again, 


I snocip like to draw your particular attention to 


the footlines in this  weck’s 
Prizes issue. You will find that they 
Galore. consist of small competitions in 
which you are invited to try 


for half guineas. pen-knives, pencil-cases, and pairs 
of scissors. So that if any of these things would be 
useful to you now is your time to make them 
yours. 

I may say that this is not just a sudden burst 
of generosity on our part. We shall probably hold 
these little foottine competitions every week, 
so that there should not be a single reader who need 
be without a prize. 

In addition to all these things. our offer of half-a- 
crown for picture paragraphs on page 134 still 
remains open. 

You'll tind the rules for theae footline contests 

on the third column of this page. 
I wast all my readers to look upon me as their 
personal adviser and friend, so 
that when you are in doubt about 
anything, or when you want 
informaiion upon any subject 
that your own immediate friends cannot wive you, or 
that you don't care to ask them, write to me and 
Cll do my best to tell you just what you want to 
know. 

f have a fund of information which you are at 
pertect liberty to draw upon, and our young men at 
the office here are like hounds upon the tcash, 
caver to hunt up any out-of-the-way information 
which you may require, so please don't hesitate 
to make use of us. 

There are only two things Task you todo. One 
is to send your full name and address, for my own 
information only, the other is to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope if you require an answer by 
Ost, 

If your letter is answered on this page, you get a 
pen-knite. 


What Can 
WeTeli You? 
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P. S. sends along tho following curt query on a | 


posteard: * Was Guy Fawkes 


Gallant the only man that ever tried to 
Guy. blow up the House of Commons, 
and why did the coward want to 

do it?’ —— 


Guy Fawkes. or, to give the poor chap his moro | 


correct name, Guido Fawkes, was certainly the tirst 
man who ever tricd to blow up Parliament. He has 
had numerous rivals since. however. in the leader 
writers on the modern newspapers. who are always 
hlowing up the Government or Opposition w ith 
energy and venom. The reason why Guy 
attempted his wholesale massacre was heeause 


James Land his advisers, instead of keeping their | 


previous promises, began to persceute the Roman 
Catholies with the utmost rigour of the law. This 
annoyed a gentleman called Robert Cateshy, who 
hit upon the idea of elevating Jamea, toget her with 
the Lords and Commons, by the aid of several barrels 
of gunpowder, 

He contided this enterprising notion to some of 
his friends. and Guido Fawkes, then a distinguished 
soldicr in the Spanish ariny, was sent for to do the 
aotnal work. 

Being an ardent Catholic, and imagining that he 


Nota.—A peasiinifa for eaca reader whose lette> is dzalt with on 


would be doing his co-religionists a great service. 
‘Vo eall him a coward is as untair 
as it is unirue. for when the plot was betrayed by 
‘Tresham, and Fawkes wes captured. he resolutely 
refused to betray a single one of his associates, 
though tortured with that refinement of eruclly 
for which the genie James was renowned. 

It is rather a shame that the one real koro in the 
whole gang of assassins should have been passed 
down into history with all the blame upon his broad 
shoulders. 


he conseated. 


If. W. is anxious to know what kind of wedding 
rings monarchs wear. * As far 
as L can find out.’ he says, 
* there is nothing better than the 
ordinary 22 carat.” —— 

And that being the case. H. W., even kings have 
to put up with it. Our own Royal Family, how- 
ever, have one special little custom in connection 
with this hoop of Hymen, which is not generally 
known. Each of our Princes on his marriage 
adopts a facsimile of his bride's wedding-ring. 
and wears it on the fourth finger of his left hand. 
The Roman Emperors, by the way. contented 
themselves with plain iron circles, 1 don't know 
whether the custom still prevails. but in Galway, 
up till comparatively recent times. \ edding rings 
were generally made in the shape of two hands 
clasping a heart between them. 

The most dias? ring in the world must be the one 
which belongs to the Lady Superintendent at the 
New York Immigrant depot, Ellis Island. An 
enormous number of girls arrive there yearly in 
answer to letters from their sweethearts, and the 
New York authorities insist on their being married 
before they land. The ring on theso occasions is 
always lent by the Lady Superintendent. and is 
responsible on an average for 6,000 wedded couples 
a year. 


Rings and 
Kings. 


“Ty a recent issuo of P.W..” writes TNQcirer, 
* you make use of the expression, 
‘before one can say Jack 
Robinson.’ I have often heard 
the expression before, of course, 
but while T was reading your paper it suddenly 
struck me how peculiar it was. Who was ‘Jack 
obinson’ and how did his name become used in 
this manner?) My wife, with whom T have been 
discussing the matter, suggests that it refers to 
Robinson Crusoe. but this seems to me a bit thin. 
Perhaps vou can enlighten us % "~~ — 

I don't think man Friday's employer had much 
todowith it. Ixqurrer. The most popular explana- 
tion is that tho phrase was derived from a song called 
“ Jack Robinson,” which was written about 1830. 
It describes tho sorrows of a sailor of that name 
who was jilted by the lady he loved, and ends in the 
following spirited fashion: 

“ Te hitched up his trousers. Alas! Alas ! 

That I should live to be made such an ass, 
And was off while you say ‘Jack Robinson.” 
Onthe other hand, there are some whosay that the 


“Jack 
Robinson.” 


was written. Some trace its origin to the times of 
Marie Antoinette, when an umbrella was known in 
Paris as a ‘* Robinson.” 

This article was gencrally carricd by a footman. 
and the saying might have originated through a 
lady remarking to a friend: * It started to rain 
before I could say Jacques ! Robinson.”’ as a modern 
dame would say. ** John, the umbrella!” Ingenious, 
but perhaps a little far-fetched, ch ? 


Biastie wants to know whether in ease of an 
attempt to invade Britain, light- 


aera houses and light-ships would 
houses remain neutral. - ~ 


International law. Bras7re, 
is much too uncertain and complicated a business 
for anyone but an expert to lay down a contident 
opinion on. 

You can be quite certain, however. that if we 
were fighting for our existence, the Naval authorities 
would have no hesitation in altering or extinguishing 


,any lights they might consider dangerous to the 


country’s interests. The enemy would be equall 
ready to“ douse a glim” where they eqnsiiorad such 
an act to their advantage. 

Neithor side would indulge in a mere wanton 
destruction of lighthouses, for apart from such a 
course being probably as hurtful to thom as to their 
enemies, they would by so doing arouse tho 
ancer of neutral nations. 

Brictly speaking, the following are the only actions 
opposed to International law z the use of poison 


\ 


or poixone:| weapons. the ue of a 
Geneva Cross to eaver military op 
treatment of halloonists as spies. cies 


quarter. attacks on undefende ! tows. 


bombardment of artistic. scheme. a 
buildings. 


I wave no doubt that vou have all 


remarkable growth i 


larity. of Rusby 
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in Rugby. 


interest 
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of you are taking avers | 
in this lavoe: 


You will be interested to know that, wit 


started a Rugby skill competition. 
invited to do is to give a correct for 


| developing this interest, the Mditor of Wo | 
AML viva 


results of the leading Rugby matches pis 


Saturday. 
there is no entrance fee. 


kind that is being run. 


I suocip just like to remind colon 

foreign readers that it i 

Colonials’ time they were sendin: 
Corner. their attempts in the 


Triplets contest we 
a month or so back. As you know, th- 


date is Monday, December 19th. 


A prize of £25 is offered cach \s 
T may add that 
first and only Rugby football competition « 


A rew weeks ago we offered twenty is 
pencil-cases to readers w! 


Our Car write and tell us whet 
Competition saw our motor-vars ais 
Result. the great convict = 

“ Driven From Home 


anything novel and exciting that happen at 


time. 


From the numbers of letters and po 


received we think nearly everyone must |: 


at least one of the cars. 


The twenty-five pencil-cases go to the falios 
Mrs. Critchley, Rainhill, Lancashire 5G. Cros: 


Gorton; H. Gordon, Cockbrook, 


Lyne; I’. Spittle, 


Paddington; R. R. Thompson. 


Hackney, London: J. © 


Batley; Tt 


Ashtonecr 


p 


Hinton, N. Kensington; W. Read, Chatham . \ 
Clark, Ponders End ; T. Settle, Prestwick : it. > 


Coatbridge ; Mrs. Rayment, 


Tottenham; Mi: > 


Roberts, Spool; H. E. Jackson, Liverpou! . 


Lacey, Catford; W. Blinco, 


Claswow : 


Duflill, Bow; H. Benton, Clerkenwell, Lon) 


A. Egan, Willesden; Miss 


London; A. 
Watford, Herts, 


Curtis, Liverpool ; 


Mounses, 
Scotland; A. H. Walker, Clerkenwell 
J. Panton, Glasgow; A. Dyer, Old Went Ne 


HH. 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINES COMPETITIONS 
1. All answers or attempts mnst by written 


cards, addre-s;d to the Editor, 1 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


2, You may take part inany number of the 


< 5 t otitt 1 ‘our rn acl st Mee writt 
expression was in use twenty years before the song | cowipotitios, tit your reply toveaeh mn 


separite posteard. 


3. Mark each posteard with the namo of tierce 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand oo 


i! 


will find this name it: the announcement of the oon 


in the footlin«. 


4. Allattempts must arrive not later Cine Ls 


Novea ber 10th. 


5. Each competition will be judged seprat ‘ls 
prizes. as announced in the footlines, will be ay 


the effurts considered the best. . 


———— aE 
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Personal Accidents. 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
Public Liability. 


™ £€6,000,000 ..- 


Employers’ Liabil:'s 
Fire and Burglar: 
Excess Bad Debt 


Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any pail 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We payany number of claims in respect 
of each accidcnt—not the first clad only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 

1,000 mite | INSURANCE. 
£1 00 CYCLING | (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | pele 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andoneof £1,000. 


This Insurance holt+ 2% d for any number of claims of 
£1,000 cach—not forene only, £1,000 5.00) reninteed 
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J TE NOVEMBER . 
)EARSON is WHEN SHALL 


WE ALL FLY? 


A striking article on this 
absorbing topic by 


i C. GRAHAME - WHITE, 


Britain’s most daring 
aviator, appears in the 
November number of 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 


the most popular maga- 
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Before you visit the skating rick, real 
Roller Skating, the b«st and handtest 
book on this popular recreation. 


= servauton duty, ner a sule iley : hes rf 
gE q (@l0) iNegal act, having thecurrent umn e's 
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inflicted upon him (or her) within the United hu: 
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four hours from the rec-ipt of the injurk 


PICTURE - MAKING 
WITH SHELLS. 


Tha very latest novelty for the home, 
Everyone, young and old, can take part 
in this dclightful pastime. Amusing 
and instructive for the children. 


‘ROLLER SKATING.||\ tue eat GAME FOR THE HOME 
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"Bright and breezy. 
Free and easy, 


thanks fo | | 
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Why pay more when you can get 12 
quarts of the most delicious Creamy 
Custard you ever tasted from a 6:d. tin of 


Cream Custard 


Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is as superior to ordinary Custard 
as Rich Cream is to ordinary milk. It takes but a moment 
to make, and all grocers sell it. Saves time, money, worry, 
and is always reliable. Send for a 63d. tin 
to-day. Sold in 63d. Tins and 1d. 
Sample Packets. 


